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MAGNA NAND 
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1/lahahad 


INTRODUCTION 


Books are essential mstruments oft edu ition 


contact with the necessa®ry ind a good book Is not mack fron the 


stage of human life, it is correct to assume that any such contact 


stage will not bear any good results It thus anticipates t he need 


establishment of libraries and creation of efficient library service 
school level \ habit cultivated at an early 


direct the human enereles to the desired 


( hannels SO sé hool 


system should form a vital part of the 
school life, developed organically from 
within it and shaped to serve the special 
needs of the teacher and the taught 
The need of such a service 1s deeply felt 
in this country: due to the absence of 
publi libraries and reading rooms and 
more so the absence of ‘Children’s sec 

tions in our public libraries where ever 
they do exist 


PRESENT CONDITION 

Itisa happy sign to note the 
awareness of such a requirement in- the 
country as reflected by the ‘Report of 
the Secondary Education Commission 
1952-53)’. No doubt emphasis on the 


aspect of library service ino schools had 


ind one of the principal 
sources of happine ss and JON from the « irliest veaTs to old age, If the 


right 


earliest 


at later 


for the 
at the 


stage of life alone helps to 


library 
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been laid by the past educational committees and commissions but the 
present diagnosis of the school library service and the prescription for tts 
improvernent is quite unchallengeable. While describing the present 
condition of school libraries the report says, ‘‘that, in a majority of schools 
there are at present no libraries worth the name. The books are usually 
old, outdated, unsuitable, usually selected without reference to students’ 
tastes and interests They are stocked in a few book shelves, whieh are 
housed in an inadequate and unattractive room The person incharge ts 
often a clerk or an indifferent teacher, who does this work on a_ part-time 
basis, and has neither a love of books nor knowledge of library technique 
Naturally, therefore, there is nothing like an imaginative and well-planned 
library service which could inspire students to read and cultivate in them 
t Sincere love of books What makes the situation particularly difficult 
isthe fact that most teachers, headmasters and even the educational 
tuthorities do not realise how unsatisfactory this position is and theretore, 
they have no sense of urgeney in the matter."" This factual analvsis of the 
conditions of the school libraries in the country by the Commission — finds 
its ample support by a conspicuous absence of any mention of a school 
library in the two Directories on Indian Libraries recently compiled and 
published by the Government of India and the Indian Libraries Association 
respectively, where in are listed libraries having a stock of 5,000. or more 
volumes except for a library of a specialised nature. [t would be usetul 
to gather together complete and elaborate statistical information tm respect 
of the Indian School Libraries Chis can be either done by the Government 
of India or the Indian Library Association. It is more a duty of the pro 
fessional organisation than the Government to collect relevant data in_ this 
behalf \ compendious directory of the kind anticipated will ultimatels 


help to establish a desired school library service. 
IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL LIRRARY SERVICI 


[t is not difficult to realize the true significance of a school library. 
(he latent qualities of boys and girls need an unfolding in the right direc- 
tion. The book of the right type has the basic characteristic to do se 
lo reduce the strain of constant text-book reading to develop a_ taste for 
veneral knowledge and to acquire it, to check the truant from going astray 
to enhance the powers of perception outlook, thinking and under showing 
by students of all kinds of problems affecting life, to recreate the young 
ones at the time of tiresomeness, to provide a diversion from class-room 
lectures, to create a forum for mutual mixing in a congenial background, to 
aid the teacher in his task of instructions, to assist the healthy mental 
growth of the pupils, to profitably utilize the lecture periods, there is no 
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better a laboratory than a library in a school. Its indispensability can 
hardly be overemphasised. A chemical or a physical laboratory in a school 
is of interest to a limited section of students. Whereas the literary labora- 
tory - a library - is of equal interest to all without discrimination of the class 
of students - science, arts and commerce. It is a place for all teachers or 
taught, boys or girls, juniors or seniors, lecturers or demonstrators. The 
extra - curricular activities - the literary debates, the group discussions, the 
dramatic and musical concerts lectures of learned visitors and guests - can 
all be centred in the library premises of the school. It has to serve as_ the 
blood - reserve and central nervous system for the body politic of the school. 
Basic FUNDAMENTALS 

So it is desirable to lay down certain basic fundamentals which — shall 
guide us in organising on a sound and effective footing the school library 
service in the country. It is beyond any shadow of doubt that the whole 
system of school libraries shall work ultimately as an integral part of the 
library organisation in the country as and when it is placed in a well-knit 
working order. 
Books 


Firstly, a generous supply of good books is necessary. It is desirabi: 
that a substantial amount need be spent on this item, There is no justi 
fication for including books of poor quality. The average expenditure per 
head on books should be atleast as high as, if not higher than on any other 
equipment in the school. In selecting books quality rather than quantity 
should be the guiding factor. Quality here is synonymous with the nee 
of the students. Shabby, dilapidated, outdated and worn-out books need be 
regularly weeded out, creating place for new ones to come. The book 
should be informational, recreational and inspirational to the students 
The important function of selecting books for the library should be 
entrusted to the charge of a committee consisting of 3 or 4 senior teachers 
with 3 or 4 senior students of the institution, withthe Principal as the 
Chairman and the Librarian as Secretary. The needs of the students 
demand that the Committee should provide books which they must read 
for natural and psychological development 


ACCOMMODATION 


Secondly, the library should be centrally situated soas to be 
accessible to all classes, students, staff and teachers with the most attrac- 
tive environments settings and surroundings, adapted ‘to the needs of the 
juvenile readers. The place should be quite commodious, well-lighted and 
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(V/\ , VAAL AALA VOOW )- 
ventilated, tastefully coloured, decorated with wall paintings or alternatively 
with Attisticall’trdined ict Utes ind phbtageaphs “of Gatstanding | national 
leaders, They’ Shduld! provide a 'FeASt! #A! 4ht! ayes of w 'wviditorr The! etitird 
fit ies shélves!! althiratis” tables; chatts! eléctri¢li¢hts)! tteéll be Wwett designed 
and planned Keeping it diiht the administrative dot Veniente wad |! workdne 
CHficien or the tibrazy! "The thoderii 's¥Stem ‘at ‘Open shetves’ - hase! to-~ be 
brought into vogue ad the’ very Sight of 'cldSed" MWildes? Tig ¥epulsive Teh ey! | fe 
serious and conscibnitiaus teadét! ‘Iti no! délibt “that! the provision of! ’a 
well equipped ‘ecoiiliddation' far the “library “hiav'take \domedtime! bet. i 
should not prevent froth bivildiiig up a Suditdblé'cblféctidns! of Books aha 
periodicals st obtaining on "dali the hooks ‘froth /'dtler ‘Ideal / Scho | cand 
public libraries f 
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The next thing of importan e is the ni untenan ‘e of an efficient and 
vlfective service, \s already pointed out before, this aspect of the library 
is generally overlooked. .An_ institution seems to be elated if it Is successful 
in satisfying the foregoing two conditions - good books and suitable accommo- 
dation. It is wrong Phe establishment and maintenance of’ an efficient 
library service demand the services of a fully qnalified and trained librariaii, 
assisted by a!nunvber-of ,workers, jon .full..time. basis,,.enjoying.,jthe pay, 
posit'on and-stattis gqual to:senigr teachers. Perhaps ,.the need ,of such; a 
librarain!weuk! not;hedelt, if hisjob.is limited, dqwm to: enter ,, his, stock 
in a fewreronls and jeg keaping open and, guarding the library,.duning, schogl 
hours,') Inr:etyse the dilrary, is te be re-yitalised; on,,,lines. envisaged above, 
sure criough we caupot do without having the services ofa traing brarian. 
hie shad assist ip, selection, of susfable, bagks: pryeure. , these books,, aecessign, 
Classifv,apd capfalovue, them, scientifically, BPLEPATE,. suitable Jists for, .gingy- 
latin amongst chifferear grades of students, obtain, bovks on joan from, other 
instituijons-lagal nd, gutside, anrange. for. group, disepssjans,, , story-telling, 
books gxlabitiens; dramas, help vp,the currigylar, and exiza;qurrjculgr acti- 
Vities of the impetutien jlogk-after, and feed, properly, the, classroom . libraries, 
aromse reading tastes ia students and teachers by, display Of books ayn | 
periodicals and picture; dray,up the annual budget of, the ,fibrary, income 
ind expenditure and maintain the, library.agggypts.igsye on, loan), books for 
home-reading. He could even help in the planning of the library building, 
\bove all, he shall be responsible to supervise administer, éreahise ‘dtd 
control the library'ws-a whole:: ‘Hew has to act ‘asta! ceritres!‘ofoimetrilectual 
and litevary ‘activities of the institution. ~ To’ réallise .this objective hie--needs 
thie fullest:c-opération) of ‘the staff and students!iardi the patronage: cof» the 
primnoppalls! Tt shoutdsas stiehw be eaongh to! readise+the truth- that the ilibramy 
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work cannot be entrusted to odd teachers as their part-time duty. Any one 
put to two equally responsible and technical duties-teaching and library 
work cannot discharge either creditably and comfortably. The two functions 
though akin and allied, are distinctly specialised. A short term acquain- 
tance with library methods to teachers or a refreshers course in library 
science to those called upon to look after the library as an additional duty 
fora small pittance may be justified as an interim arrangement but not as a 
substitute for a permanent arrangement ofa qualified librarian. 
INTER LIBRARY LOANS 

No institution can ever work in isolation and more so a school library 
of today. It cannot afford to have on its shelves all the books and _ publi- 
cations it needs. It has to function on an interlibrary loan of books anda 
system of co-operation between several, school public and other kinds of 
libraries within a limited areas. 
CLAss Room AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


It is sometimes advocated that in a school there should be a central 
library with class room or special subject libraries spread out in the various 
classes, rooms, laboratories etc. From the administrative point of view it 
is not quite a desirable system. The school librarian shall always find it 
quite difficult to keep necessary vigilance and control over books kept away 
from the main collection. The practice should, therefore be discouraged 
is far as posible. 

OPEN SHELVES SYSTEM 

The modern system of ‘open shelves’ in the public libraries should 
also be introduced in the schoo! libraries. The petty loss of books, if any 
shall be amply compensated with by the free use of library materials that 
may be made by the users of the library. Apart from the fact that th 
closed shelve’ system is out-mode and outdated, it is at once repulsive 
and discouraging while the ‘‘open shelve’ system is inviting and encourag- 
ing. We desire that the library be used to the maximum. It can be used 
only when it invites and not that it repulses the visitor. 

)EVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY HABIT 

rhere are few tips which if translated into action are likely to bread 
library taste amongst the students. Every institution declares a number 
){ prizes to student for being outstanding and meritorious in spheres of 
vames, sports, physical exercises, music. dramas, essay competitions etc. 
It will be in the fitness of things if we can also introduce a prize for the 
maximum and advantageous use made of the school library by a _ student 
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during a year. The records of such reading may be kept by the library, 
which shall submit periodical reports to the Principal for purposes of prize 


distribution. The practice is likely to cultivate the habit of reading 


library books. The class teachers may also suggest from time to . time 
special reading to their students in addition to text-book reading. It may 
be useful to interpolate a library hour as a compulsory period in the school 
curriculum like other school hours devoted to different kinds of activities. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

Every institution has now days a practice to levy a library fee 
ranging from -/2/- to Rs 1/- per student. It is however, regretable to note 
that very few of those institutions spend the desired amount of this levy 
on the working and administration of the school library. The amount 
collected out of the library fee and fines (penalty for non-return of books 
in due time) may be spent on purchase of library books and _ periodicals etc. 
The expenditure on staff which has to be 60% of the total library expendi- 
ture and that on library building and furniture, should be met out of the 
general funds of the institution. 
PRODUCTION OF SUITABLE LITERATURE 

The problem of production of suitable literature for children and 
students of tender age is closely associated with the question of developing 
efficient school library service. Today there isa definite paucity of such 
books in different Indian languages, though some in foreign languages (Eng- 
lish in particular) are available in the market. The centre and state Govern- 
ments may profitably take necessary measures to encourage production of 
such books either by financing publishing organisations, or by offering prizes 
authors of snch publications. 
Books On Epucation 

Needless to repeat that a school library ought also have a select 
collection of books on education - teaching methods, techniques of experi- 
ments and demonstration, student psychology, treatment of the truant etc.. 
for use of the teaching staff. Even willing and conscientious teachers are 
unable to put latest and modern educational methods into practice for lack 
of adequate information on problems connected with their profession. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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In a country like India where the library movement has not taken 
deep roots it would indeed be quite amusing to talk about special libraries. 
Nevertheless in this article an attempt is made to survey the present posi- 
tion in this field with a view to focussing attention on a subject of vital 
importance. 

A special library may be defined as a library which is wholly devoted 
to the collection of books on a particular subject ora group of subjects. 
In a way all libraries are special libraries to the extent to which they concen- 

.trate on their collection. A public library may have a large stock of books, 
say either in fiction or in literature depending upon the peculiar tastes of 
its readers. When we talk of a special library, we always mean that the 
library would attract only a part of the total population of readers. Hence 
libraries attached to Medical Colleges, business houses and research insti- 
tutes are special libraries since the collection in these dibraries is mainly 
intended for research and reference. Sucha library would be separate in 
itself in all respects. Hence the person in charge of a special library must 
be one possessed of high intellectual calibre, coupled with practical training 
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in his field. His main aim and function would be to aid research in thi 
library and to give expert advice on all matters connected with the subject 
of research For instance, if the librarv is devoted to the study 0 nomic 
roblems the librarian must be in a position to give advice to the students 
‘nt economic problems. If for instance the question of Estate 

rms the subject matter of a student’s research, he must be able ti 

books on the history of the Estate duty in Eugland, U.S. A. and the 
tinent, the relation between the incidence of estate duty and other taxes 
Various methods by which the tax is collected and the way in which 
the machinery for the collection of estate duty is functioning and its effects 
n a country’s economy and the like. Thus, we see that he must be one 
who has a thorough knowledge of the subject. In many cases, there might 


be some books which give a short note or a chapter or two on some interest- 


Che catalogue of the library must contain analytical entries for 


ich topics. Every catalogue card must furnish to the reader a short and 


neise picture ef each book so that he might know to what extent it would 


iseful to him in his study. [It is therefore essential that the stock of 
uch a library must be complete, up to date and exhaustive and should 
contain the most authoritative information. It, therefore, becomes quite 
obvious that discrimination must be exercised in the purchase of books and 
periodicals Very elementary books should not as a rule be purchased. The 
latest edition of every books must be purchased. More attention should be 
paid to the quality of the stock than to the quantity. Small and concise 
bibliographies should be available on all important sectio xs of the library 
[n such a library there should be a separate journals department 
where up to date material would be available for reference. Topics o! 
interest should be abstracted and kept on display. Newspaper cuttings and 
‘ther material could be filed separately. A system of contact with other 
libraries could be usefully maintained so that any deficiency in the on 
could be remedied by reference to the other. Hence such libraries usuall 
rint and distribute their annual catalogues arranged according to th 
importance of the relative subjects. The classification system that should 
be followed should be easily understood by the students, Efforts must be 
made to give tothe students prompt and quick service as delay might 
involve considerable loss to the students. Care must be taker’ to see that 
the old volumes of journals and books are neatly bound and carefully 
preserved so that they could be of permanent value. As one famous author 
says ‘‘the library of the future would require a more highly specialised 
personnel which must command all the college teachers’ familiarity with the 
literature of a strictly limited fields.”’ 
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INDAR NATH MADAN 


Punjab University 





The Indian literatures have been shaped and transformed by five main 
influences. The Vedic and Buddhist were the earliest influences which deter- 
mined the form and substance of the literatures of the hoary past; the 
Buddhist influence in the sense of source for stories and legends is not yet 
dead; the Vaishnava influence was of much wider appeal and had a much 
more direct bearing on the Indian literatures; and the Muslim influence did 
not seem to have brought about any radica! or revolutionary changes in the 
literary ideas and thoughts of the people, even though the importance of 
this influence can neveF be minimised in any measure. The western 
influence had much greater scope, because it was more alien in character 
and brought about changes not only in the language, literary form, thoughts 
and ideas and religious faith, but also in many items of daily life. 


The condition of literature in almost all the modern Indian languages 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to the first-half of the nineteenth 
was such as we do not find any literary creation of permanent value. Owing 
to ths various political, social and intellectual conditions this proved a 
period of decadence in Indian literatures, which having already exhausted 
all its past capital, stood in need of fresh rainforcements, if it were to have 
a fresh and renewed lease of life. The main reason for the poverty of lite- 
rature was that it had no independent secular life. It was entirely harnessed 
to religious or semi-religious cults and it was intended for sectarian propa 
ganda. The writers were prompted by religious rather than artistic motive, 
and were more interested in glorifying the deities and saints of their own 
sects than in studying man and nature. The literature before the advent of 
western influence was dominated by the spirit of devotion (bhakti) and did 
not possess a single work inspired by pure human interest or pure joy of 
living. Even when the theme was secular, a religious frame-work had to be 
imposed on it. The human note in the Vaishnava padas a!so was struck in 
an allegorical-spiritual setting, and it was regarded as the training ground 
for religious devotion. 
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The Western influence which transformed the Indian literatures began 
to operate through several channels but mainly through the introduction 
of English education. The College of Fort William which was established 
in 1800 and which dragged on till 1854 rendered a valuable service to the 
cause of several Indian literatures. It gave some of the Indian languages 
their grammer and dictionary and supplied to students reading . books in 
prose for an elementary study. The English ideas were imported into the 
country through education, Christian missionary work, educational and 
cultural societies, academic associations, public movements, the law courts 
and the press. These and a few other agencies were actively at work through 
the length and breadth of the Indian continent in disseminating the ideas 
and literary forms of the west in our literatures. Asa result of a compreh- 
onsive scheme of education, Indian students had to acquaint themselves 
not merely with the works of Shakespeare and romantic poets but also with 
the writers of various social, political. literary, intellectual or aesthetic 
movements in the west. University men and women became agents for 
distributing progressive ideas and they set the tone of Indian life. Western 
culture came to be recognised’ as the necessary equipment for securing 
progress, 

The Indian literatures, nourished by western feeling and thought, 
put forth new leaves on every branch. New developments took place in 
poetry and drama; and prose was born. The birth of prose led to the birth 
of journalism, the novel and the short story, the essay and other forms of 
writing. The growth of prose was the main influence during the first half 
of the nineteeith century At its birth prose was ‘clumsy and clubfooted, 
pedantic and text-bookish, involved in syntax and loaded with jaw-breaking 
classical terms’, It was nota spontaneous growth from the natural iangu- 
age of the people, but an artificial coinage of the pandit who created it with 
the help of dictionary epithets from the classical language, The English 
influence through the medium of fiction helped to relieve it of its pendantry, 
to make it modern, and to give it the naturalness and flexibility of the 
spoken language. The pandit even now continues to exercise his influence 
in retaining the literary form of the prose style. This phenomenon is to be 
discerned in all the Indian languages; especially in Hindi, the national 
language of India. The extent of the English influence in the texture and 
rhythm can be seen from the simple fact that all the English punctuation 
points are now thoroughly at home in Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujrati, Oriya, Assamese, Kannad, Telgu, Tamil and Malyalam as they are 
in English, although prior to the nineteenth century -these languages had no 
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other point other than the full stop. The first half of the nineteenth century 
was mainly taken up with prose. There was very little poetry, and that 
little was backward - looking, imitative and mediocre. 


The immediate influence of western literature in the domain of poetry 
was in the direction of romance. The English romantic poets inspired the 
Indian poets to write lyrical songs in their individual manner, expressing 
their hopes and fears, their love and regrets, their joys and sorrows, their 
ideas andideals. The human note came to dominate the religious, the spiri- 
tual was intimately associated with the human; the ordinary sentiments in 
men were set against a halo of romance and idealism. Madhusudan Datta, 
Ranglal Hemchandra, Nazarul Islam Nabinchandra, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
and Biharilal in Bengali literature, Jaishankar Prasad, Mahadevi Varma and 
Sumitranandan Pant.in Hindi literature, Bhai Vir Singh and Prof. Puran 
Singh in Panjabi literature, the Bhavakavis in Telugu literature; Lakshmi- 
nath Bebore, Raghunath Chowdhury, Devkanta Barua in Assamese litera- 
tnre; Ghate. Mama Varerkar and Phadke in Marathi literature, Iqbal, Faiz, 
Josh and Jigar in Urdu literature have shown great freedom and variety of 
form, their verses are full of vitality and of vivid imagination. The western 
influence on the matter and spirit of poetry manifested itself in the treat- 
ment man and nature. Man’s freedom received very great emphasis and 
importance; and he was hailed as one with great powers to rise above his 
immediate environment. This new consciousness of strength was a great 
revelation tothe poet and his readers. The echoes of Byron, Shelley, Keats 
and even Wordsworth can be heard in the works of Indian poets of the 
romantic period of literature which is known by different names in Indian 
literatures, Bhavakavitam, Chhayavad are some of the names given to the 
romantic variety of poetry. The treatment of nature also demands atten- 
tion; for it is under the western influence that nature has won recognition 
and been treated as independent of man. The treatment is no longer simple, 
but full of complexities along with life and thought in general. The des+ 
criptions of nature occur in ‘old and: medieval Indian literatures, but no 
where are they given such prominence and individuality in the. manner of 
Wordsworth or according to the teachings of Rousseau. Nature in modern 
Indian poetry has been described as.exercising.a subtle and deep influence 
on the human mind. The immediate result of the western influence was 
the revival of the past, and the revival: was in. the direction of romance. 
The historical imagination of poets of all the modern Indian languages lent 
itself to retrospection, towards bringing the dead past back to life. The 
Ramayan, the Mahabharat, the annals of Rajasthan and the folk tales of 
love and heroism became the sources of their inspiration. The new epic 
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was a synthesis of the epic andthe romance. Perhaps the epic is an anachr- 
onism in the age of lyricism. The lyric was the dominating feature of 
the poetry of that age. The new forms of verse such as the blank 
verse and free verse were tried with success by some poets, and the old 
forms of verse were modified by others to satisfy the poet’s claim to be a 
free artist; to be guided by his own poetic conscience rather than by the 
rigid and artificial mould in which all thoughts and passions had to be ex- 
pressed in classical poetry. 

The Indian drama and the theatre were imported from the west. 
After the death of Sanskrit drama India had no drama for many centuries, 
partly because the muslim rulers did not patronise it. Drama relies on 
patronage more than any other form of art. The dramatic instinct of the 
people precariously kept itself alive with such rustic and semi-dramatic 
entertainments as the Yatra in Bengal, the Ramlila and the Raslila in other 
parts of the country. The subject - matter of the plays consisted of 
puranic and semi - puranic stories of gods and goddesses. The study of 
Shakespeare, Ibson, Shaw and Galswothy captured the imagination of the 
new play - wrights who portrayed and exaggerated life around them, who 
idealised the past in their historical plays, and who satirised the existing 
institutions of society. Dvijendralal Ray and Girish Ghosh in Bengal 
Jaishankar Parsad in Uttar Pradesh, Atre, in Maharashtra, K. M. Munshi 
in Gujrat and Others revived the dramatic tradition and gave it a new lease 
of life. The dramatic technique has been fashioned by three main influences - 
(i) the dramatic theory and practice of the classical drama, (ii) the technique 
of the rustic performances and (iii) the western influence. The western form 
which is better suited to the modern contivances of the stage had a far - 
reaching influence on the Indian drama. The tradition of having songs in 
plays, including tragedies, persists to the present day; and the songs are as 
numerous as they are dramatically irrelevant. The western influence is res- 
ponsible for the infrequent oceurance of the aside and soliloquy in Indian 
plays. 

The novel like the drama was a gift of the west. The Indian classical 
and medieval literature had the romance, the tale and the fable bnt the 
modern social and historical novel, with emphasis on manners and morals 
was the direct product of western influence. The novel took root with 
surprising ease in all the mordern Indian languages. Perhaps the rise of the 
middle class to power is responsible for the growth of this new art-form 
which is typical of the middle-class character. Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Saratchandra Chatterjee, Premchand, Tara- 
shankar Bannerjee K. M. Munshi, Viresalingam (Telugu), Venkata Sastri, 
Vishanatha Satyanaryana, Lakshminath (Assamese), Saratchandra Goswami, 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE IN INDIAN LITERATURES 


Nakulchandra Bhuyan, Haribhau Apte, Harinaryan Apte, Dhumketu anda 
host of other names who belong to the new social group espouse a particular 
standard of morals and use the novel to express their social purpose and 
social criticism. These novelists of diverse linguistic cultures have brought 
contemporary Indian life to the bar of their moral and social judgement. 
They have been influenced in varying degrees by their study of western 
novelists, The novel of the period was generally conventional in spirit and 
was not adventurous even in technique. The reading public that encouraged 
its production belonged to the middle and lower middle class who had not 
yet acquired a good literary taste. It isonly recently that the novel has 
established itself in Indian literatures as a new art form capable of express- 
ing the conflicts of mordern Indian life. 


The Indian literatures appear as a mixture, not altogether harmonious 
of national and western elements. They embody in a considerable measure 
the conventional modes and conceptions they ioherited from the past, and 
at the same time they absorbed many of the new influences that came from 
the west. This is as true of the present day as of the nineteenth century, 
except they have got the opportunity to develop in a freer and wore inde- 
pendent atmosphere The ideas, modes or themes which the Indian writers 
have borrowed from the west and which have often remained alien, root- 
less, and unreal can be modified under proper conditions, for their natur- 
alisation in the Indian soil. It isnot meant to suggest that Indian lite- 
ratures need increasing fertilisation by western culture. It is neither desir- 
able nor practical. All that is suggested is that there should be a proper 
synthesis and fusion of the two cultures to suit the Indian way of life. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS; 
REJOINER TO MR. CHAKRABARTI 


DAVID JUDSON HAYKIN 
~ Consultant on Classification and Subject Cataloging 





Mr. Chakrabarti’s analysis of the subject headings in the Library of 
Congress list is interesting to us in that it represents a point of view quite 
different from that which led to the original choice of wording and the subs- 
equent use of the headings in this country. It is, however, not free of seri- 
ous misconceptions and errors and would, therefore, lead readers of the 
Indian Librarian, both in India and in the West, to believe many things that 
are not true of the headings used and published by the Library of Congress. 


It might appear to be carping criticism to point out that the very 
title of Mr. Chakrabarti’s article contains a serious error, but I am led to 
make it because it reflects the content of the article. The title refers to 
“the subject headings used in the 5th (1948) edition of the dictionary cata- 
logues of the Library of Congress.’ It is the list of headings that is in its 
5th edition, not the catalogues. The latter, being initially on cards, obvi- 
ously lend themselves to infinite intercalation and cannot be said to have 
appeared in a particular edition. 

[t would have helped Mr. Chakrabarti in making his study if he had 
familiarized himself with my modest little volume Subject Headings, a Prac- 
tical Guide (Washington, D. C., U.. S. Government Printing Office, 1951). 
He would then have been more aware of the principles followed by American 
libraries both in devising new headings and in applying them to books. The 
‘failures in logic and consistency”’ to which I refer in the introduction to 
the 5th edition (1948) of the Library of Congress list of subject headings are 
not those which, erroneously, Mr. Chakrabarti has in mind, as his article 
clearly shows. Although defects there are, and aplenty, those with which 
he deals are, in the main, straw men which he sets up in order to knock 
them down again. Let me deal with them inhis order. 


No. 1 Division of headings into three categories 

We do not in this country draw a line between what he, not we, calls 
absolute or independent headings. Any heading whatsoever may, if necess- 
ary, be subdivided by what we call form divisions, and, if it has a distinctly 
useful local connotation ft may also be subdivided by place. 


Mr, Chakrabarti misconstrued the terms “direct’’ and “‘indirect.”’ 
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They refer solely to subdivision by place, ‘‘direct’’s ubdivision being of the 
type Black market - London and Local taxation - Bengal, ‘indirect’ of the 
type Research, Industrial - U. S. - New York (City) and Agriculture - 

India - Uttar Pradesh. Generally speaking, headings in the social sciences 
are subdivided directly by the name of the place to which they refer and 
headings in the natural sciences indirectly, although, for the reasons stated 
In my book, the tendency is to divide fewer and fewer headings indirectly. 

Mr. Chakrabarti’s examples show clearly that he does not know what we’ 
mean by ‘‘direct’’ and “‘indirect.’’ There cannot be in our catalogues such 

headings as Sex and religion - Lushai Hills - India and Sex and religion - 
Muslims - India. The first example is the very reverse of indirect subdivision 
in our sense; it does not serve to bring together material on India or it would 
say - India - Lushai Hills. Indirect subdivision is not used with reference . 
to such a heading as Muslims; it is used with reference to places. The Botany 
headings also misconstrue the terms “direct’’ and ‘‘indirect,’’ Botany: - 
U.S. being neither direct or indirect. Botany-U.S.- Nebraska would be 
an example of indirect subdivision, since Nebraska is not uséd directly’ foll- 
owing Botany. The example of World as a subdivision is preposterous from 
our point of view. 

The inconsistency of using headings of both types, Banks and bank- 
ing - Canada and Canada - Economic conditions, in our catalogues does not 
disturb us in the least. We do not seek consistency of the kind which 
would either subdivide all headings by place or use all, or nearly all, subjects 
as subdivisions under names of places. Our aim is to bring together under 
names of places those topics which are likely to be sought initially under 
names of places, and under subjects those which are likely to be sought 
primarily under subjects and secondarily under place. There are no objec- 
tive data based on research which would show clearly in all cases which is 


the better choice. However, extensive American experience in working with 
users of libraries has very nearly convinced us that books on the government 
of a country are more likely to be sought under the name of the country, 
whereas books on scientific subjects with reference to a country are likely 
to be sought under the subjects, Both types of headings are used, and re- 
ferences lead the reader to the preferred form, e. g., India - Agriculture, see 
Agriculture - India. 


No. 2 Adjectives vs. nouns in selecting headings 


No consistency in the form of headings is sought by us. Each case 
is decided on its merits. Whenwe wish to bring together headings begin- 
ning with, or containing, a certain term. we enter under that term. Thus, 
we are not disturbed by the coexistence in our catalogues of beth direct and 
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inverted adjectival phrase headings like Geography, Commercial and Military 
history. Neither are we disturbed by the necessity of using an adjective 
lake Early following India - History, although nowadays we prefer dates in 
period subdivisions as being more exact and easier to arrange in chronologi- 
cal order. 


No. 3 Joint headings or compound headings 


Mr, Chakrabarti has confused main headings and subdivisions : Uni- 
versities and colleges is virtually never used by us asa subdivision, and Des- 
cription and travel is always used as a subdivision. The two concepts are 
joined together because they are thought to be two aspects of the same thing 
or two closely related topics that most frequently occur together and cannot 
be clearly separated. In individual cases they may not be the wisest choice, 
but the thought behind them is, we believe altogether sound. It is rather 
naive of Mr. Chakrabarti to assume that he can tell precisely where politics 
leaves off and government begins, and vice versa, at least in American usage. 
If he will bear in mind that, quite obviously, American usage governs our 
choice and interpretation of headings, he will know, for example, that a 
college is sometimes a university (Cf. Dartmouth College), hence we cannot 
expect the reader to draw a distinction there. 

The example of Shakespeare in fiction, drama, poetry, etc., is without 
point, since it does not mean what Mr. Chakrabarti thinks it means. We 
use it for works of fiction, drama, poetry, etc., in which Shakespeare is a 
principal character and for works on the treatment of Shakespeare in novels, 
plays, poems, etc. 


No. 4 Change of headings when used as subdivisions under geographical 
names 


This again is a case of intentional inconsistency based on usage. We 
are not concerned about consistency between the wording of a main heading 
and the same concept used as a subdivision, as long as usage justifies the 
inconsistency and presumably helps the user of the catalogue find what he is 
after. In individual cases our inconsistency may be infelicitous, but the 
principle is sound. 


No. 5 Drawbacks in some references 


If Mr. Chakrabarti had read the introduction to the listcare fully, he 
would have understood that we list place names only where the need to 
bring out subdivisions under them renders it necessary. Incidentally, the 
reference from Muhammadans to Mohammedans is obviously necessary in our 
catalogues because of the large number of cards in them betwcen Mo and 
Mu. Incidentally, too, Iran may in India be more popular than Persia with- 
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out affecting the validity of the choice in the United States. 

I trust that a reading of Subject Headings, a Practical Guide will answer 
many of Mr. Chakrabarti’s questions. He should bear in mind, however 
that the book deals primarily with the principles underlying the initial sett- 
ing up of our headings, rather than their application to books; a good head- 
ing may be incorrectly applied. He shonld also bear in mind that we are 
constantly adding to and improving our headings, and that we do it in order 
to make them easier to use, insofar as we are able to determine how tlis 
may be accomplished. 


EVOLUTION OF CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


D. SURRAMANIAM 


Librarian, 
Benaras Hindu University Library, Benaras. 





One of the great inventions of modern days which overcomes the drudgery 
of the business world and facilitates the work of maintaining accounts 
is the mechanism of card - indexing methods, The cards provide ‘an 
infinite flexibility, intercalation and movability without disturbing the 
already existent arrangement as needs no change.’’ Each individual entry 
which is complete in itself is made on a separate card and the cards are 
arranged in trays. Cards for additions can be inserted or removed without 
dislocating the order and catalogue can be kept uptodate always. Much 
intelligence, judgement and care have been exercised in the making of cards. 
A system of conspicuous guides makes the card file more efficient and the 
connection between the whole of the cards in each drawer can be seen at a 
glance. All the world over the card system has become very popular in 
recent years and the whole credit for this important contribution is due to 
the Librarians who from the middle of the 19th century began to utilize them 
for the great bibliographical and cataloguing purposes of the great stores of 
books in their libraries 
GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF CATALOGUES. 

In the history of a library catalogue i.e.in the order of the evolu- 
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tion of the internal form of the ca@afogue. the invention of shelf register is 
a land - mark ‘‘as it emancipated it from the grip of the inventory tradi- 
tion of the museum and enableg it to develop in a natural way to fulfil the 
new revolutionary ideal of service.”” The primitive type ofentering of books 
of a catalogue according to the accession order has compromised to the 
alphabetical order of the names of authors i.e. the Author Catalogue, In 
course of time, the interest of the ‘readers weighed more and the subject 
matter began to occupy more important place This line of thought tended 
to the development of the dictionary catalogue ‘‘consisting of a single part 
with the con:ponenits differentiated to suit the different functions to be per- 
formed by the cataloguer.’’ It has further developed a new technique of 
fixing subject headings which is an example of colossal magnitude as is _ evi- 
dent from the big tome of subject headings publishod by the Library. of 


Congress. 
DICTIONARY CATALOGUE 


The dictionary catalogue as its name implies resembles the ordinary 
alphabetical arrangement of the dictionary and embraces in one alphabet 
entries of authors, subjects titles and series to fulfil the chief functions of 
the catalogue. This type of catalogue is the most popular in America. On 
the whole Dictionary Catalogue proves satisfactory for small and medium = 
sized libraries, but unfortunately it is the most defective, The supply of the 
printed catalogue cards by the Library of Congress for general use by other 
libraries, has an undue effect in favour of this dictionary ~ catalogue and al- 
most dissuades people from considering the relative merits of dictionary 
versus classified catalogue, the next stage of evolution in cataloguing 
systems. 
Derects Or Dictioxary CATALOGUES 


At the outset this type of catalogue is within limits; but as the library 
increases in size, the growth of the card catalogue becomes stupendous. with 
the inclusion of all the added entries needed for the fulfilment of the Laws 
of Library Science. It has now become an important question in large 
libraries how to keep pace with its growth and how to accommodate it best 
in order to ensure satisfactory service. The reading room is: considered as 
the appropriate place for accommodating the catalogue for the use of readers, 
but its colossal growth necessitates its transference to entrance as in the 
newly built Cambridge University Library. The reading room is the vital 
centre of the library and cannot afford to waste its precious space for much 
of the ‘dead and unused mass’ of this card catalogue. We have to consider 
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whether all the space we provide for the growth of this type of a catalogue 
is necessary or whether there is any other alternative superior to it while 


providing all the requisite needs of the readers. 


On entering the Library one is bewildered by the endless rows of the- 
card catalogue and all the instructions provided would be of no avail to 
unveil the mystery, underlying them. Interested as he is in one or two 
topics, the reader begins to wade his way through the maze of unending 
file of cards with the different types of ‘‘added entries’’, or ‘‘see also’ directions 
formulated under the vague rules of the Dictionary Catalogue. Entries of 
books of earlier times are interspersed with entries of uptodate books. While 
a reader wants to locate a!l the materials that will wholly or partially deal 
with a specific subject he will be obliged to go thgpugh the cards relating to 
a no of other subjects as well. Again readers do not require all the literature 
on a subject but want only the latest book or pamphlet and they need not be 
put to the ordeal of ransacking the card index from one end to the other 
to find it. As another instance of the inherent difficulties in this type of 
card catalogue we can take a corporate entry like that of ‘Great Britain’ 
with its numerous subdivisions. To run the eye through tens of thousands 
of entries for a particular item is a great strain not only on the eye but on 
the mind also, Noris this compatible with the notorious impatience of 
readers when they come to the Library. The bulk of the card catalogue 
with the insoluble difficulties of fillig millions of cards and the feat of the 
wearing out of the cards in a catalogue of that size are its other great draw- 
backs. Besides this, thé tendency of writing cards for books of different 
occidental and oriental languages in Roman script and filing them together 
in the dictionary catalogue makes matters much worse in making a further 
hotch - potch of it. 


The above - considerations figure frequent!y inall libraries. In re- 
search libraries like those of university and learned societies another diffi- 
culty has to be faced by the Dictionary Catalogue. It relates to the period- 
cail publications which change their names and godfathers and it is notorious 
that a large percentage of periodicals do change them ifat all they are long 
lived. This is one of the points on which the British Library Association 
and American Library Association could not agree. The British Library 
Association, as usual prefers the entry under the first mame to be the 
dominent one and all details including the changes of name and the holdings 
of the library are to be given in it. But the American Library Associa- 
tion would put all the details under the latest name with only brief entries 

under the earlier names referring to those which immediately precede and 
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follow in a note introduced by the phrase ‘preceded by’ or ‘combined as’. 
If the change in name is slight a reference will suffice. It is obvious how 
much this practice flouts the Canon of Permanence and Consistency. The 
practice of the Library of Congress is more complicated. But neither of 
these would give the fullest satisfaction to the readers. Rao Saheb S. R. 
Kanganathan’s Dictionary Catalogue published in 1935 has provided six 
precise rules to make the Dictionary Catalogue face the periodical publica- 


tions squarely. But then the amount of labour involved is very great when 


compared with what will be required in the classified catalogue. 
REMEDIES PROPOSED 

Many remedies are suggested for rectifying these defects of the Dict- 
ionary Catalogue. The subject headings utilized for the building up .of the 
catalogue whether according to American Library Association or Library 
Congress ares) numerous that one often feels the necessity of considerable 
reduction in them. The method of printing certain important subjects of 
permanent interest as subject lists to be inserted in the card catalogue is 
taken recourse to; but. it will afford relief only to a limited extent. The 
location of the catalogue near the stack instead of in the reading room 
is considered appropriate and advisable as it enables readers to consult the 
catalogue and refer to books side by side. Sections of the catalogue in 
which a reader is insterested are taken out on requisition and sent to the 
reader to avoid the tedious delay and loss of time incidental to consulting 
the card catalogue. For the sake of simplification. it is proposed that the 
cards in different languages other than Roman should be filed in separate 
catalogues in their original scripts to facilitate the consultation of the respec- 
tive readers. The suggestion of an expert attencent conversant with the 
make up of the card catalogue and capable of interpreting itto readers may 
to a certain extent eliminate the trouble and will be a further step in 
advance. In order to simplify the use of the catalogue it has been further 
suggested to separate the subjects from authors and titles. 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

All the above mentioned difficulties and the diverse suggestions for 
overcoming them, indicate the dissatisfaction with the dictionary catalogue 
and the necessity of a new outlook in the evolution of cataloguing principles. 
The new line of thought that emanates is why the library catalogue should 
not be split into two parts on the basis of the function, - ‘‘One part holding 
all the components giving information about what the library has on various 
subjects in a filiatory way andthe other holding all the other components 
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in an alphabetical method as in a dictionary catalogue.’’ This will save 
the time of the reader enormously. As an instance ifthe reader wants to 
locate all the materials on a specific subject like ‘sales tax’ he will be obliged 
to go through the cards relating not only to sales tax but also to indirect 
taxes, taxation public finance and perhaps even economics in general. There 
is no remedy for this in the dictionary catalogue. But this difficulty is 
absent altogether in the classified catalogue because its classifiel part arran- 
ges the entries in a filiatory orde rand entries relating to economics, pub- 
lic finance, taxation, indirect taxes and sales tax will be consecutively 
placed in a chain procedure within the minimum compass possible. A com- 
parison of the dictionary catalogue and classified catalogue codes in relative 
to the cataloguing of periodicals reveals the economy of entries to be made 
and evences a formidable proof of the superior efficacy of the classified 
catalogue, 
The evolution of such a type of a catalogue entails the necessity of 
a book classification which thoroughly individualises subjects of any degrec 
6f intension and arranges subjects in a filiatory order. Happily for this 
generation of librarians ‘colon classification’ has coordinated all these features 
and facilititated the possibility of translating even the multifocal books to the 
utmost intension. This form of a classified catalogue based. on such an 
efficient classification will not only furnish us with an alphabetical part as 
in ‘a dictionary catalogue but with a classified part ‘‘having a full connected 
panorama of all the materials of the subject with all its subdivisions which 
enable even the vaguely conscious reader to hit upon the right subject, to 
his great delight.’’ To display the resources of a library in a filiatory order, 
the correct means is the classified arrangement and not the alphabetical one. 
As the library catalogue has to do this and as the reader can enter it only 
with the alphabetical key, a ‘classified’ catalogue with a classified and an 
alphabetical part is the only suitable one.”’ 
The great Indian savant of library science Dr. 5. R. Ranganathan has 
‘made up this desideratum by publishing a classification scheme and a classi- 
fied catalogue code. The Madras University has printed a few parts of this 
classified catalogue and we fervently hope that the authorities realizing the 
importance of this pioneer work will wisely undertake and complete it to 
serve as a useful guide for future students of library science. ‘‘The days 
of Dictionary catalogue are marked and the new generation of librarians 
will turn their-serious attention to the classified catalogue are long.”’ 
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One of the major problems of our nation is — how to disseminate 
knowledge and culture throughtout the country. Our Government and 
leaders have been at it for some time but the snbject has not been grasped 
in all its implications and is not receiving the attention that it should. 
Library movement cum adult education drive when properly organised and 
efficiently controlled will achieve this and will help considerably to eradi- 
cate some of the major problems as illiteracy, unemployment of the educated 
middle class etc. 

Now let us see, what do we mean by the terms Library development 
and adult education drive. The aim of the Library movement is that books 
be easily available to the ordinary man and presented to him in a way which 
makes him like reading them adopting means and methods which are appro- 
priate in each case and which vary with particular tastes, environments, in- 
tellectual equipments etc. 


According to the report of the Indian Adult Education Association, 
1952 — ‘‘Adult education is larger than literacy. It must aim at enabling 
the common man to live a richer life in all its aspects — social, economic, 
cultural and moral... Education is a life-long process, its aim being to make 
possible for the individual to develop to the fullest stature’. As adult 
education is a life-long process it will be wrong to start innumerable free 
schools only all over the country because the real purpose will not be served 
if they are pot supplemented by library movement. The schooling can _bri- 
ng them to a certain level of literacy But we have toremember that this 
is not the end but means to anend. If after schooling they are thrown out 
without proper opportunities to continue their education through life in the 
interests of mature and responsible citizenship, then the entire scheme will 
be an utter waste of money and time. Libraries, if they are properly orga- 
nised and developed all over the country, can take the responsibility of those 
citizens who have just crossed the primary schooling for literacy by throw- 
ing before them the leisuretime occupation in such organised cultural train- 
ing and recreational activities as are suited to their requirements and thus 
can prevent the new literates from replacing into illiteracy again. 
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Best CHANNEL 


It is one of the basic principles of democracy that knowledge should 
be free as far as possible to every person who will take the trouble to get it 


and the State should foster the taste for knowledge without imposing limits 
or directives. If we neglect this we soon find ouselves under mental tyranny 
of mobs and bureaucrats The public library maintains this principle. It 
is the best and readiest channel through which the individual can widen his 
own mental world at his own choice. ‘‘Its cost to the community is rela- 
tively small, its efficiency depends less on the money spent on it than on 
the zeal and imagination of a few people and there is nothing spectacular in 
its achievements and yet it would be hard to think of any institution which 
performs a more vital and far- reaching service to democracy in proportion 
to its size.”’ 

Recently some of the States are trying to help the public libraries 
with monetary help and to open new centres for public libraries under the 
community project scheme. But the money which they are spending from 
the people’s pocket is sheer wastage unless there is definite plan and pre- 
gramme with the helpof experienced and technically educated all - round 
librarians, These librarians should have enough first - hand experiences of 
foreign library movements in the Western world and U.S. A. where library 
movements have distinctly contributed to the national welfare. It is better 
not to start any haphazard programme in order to give temporary eyewash. 
What we want now is organised and systematic work with an eye on the 
future through the channel of planned and centralized agency for national 
welfare in the truest sense of the term. 


To - day the unemployment problem of the educated middle class 
is gradually pushing its head high above others and this group is constantly 
exploited by the political gamblers as the instruments of their games. 
These educated young men, some of them are political sufferers, want some- 
thing to do for their own cause as well as for the nation. If the Govern- 
ment takes the following plan of library development which is the result 
of my study, practical work and tour in India, Australia, U. K. and U. S, 
A., Iam sure that the Government can contribute something substantial 
for the national welfare which will be a real service to the people and on the 
other hand can suitably employ a large number of educated young men who 
are now hovering around the big cities aimlessly. The Government should 
consider this not only from the point of employing them but also from the 
point of utilising the service of the educated youth of our country. 


i) 
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GOVERNMENT AID NEEDED 


The status of the nation as a whole depends solely on the welfare 
and achievements of the people irrespective of social class, sex and religion 
And everything regarding the welfare and achievements of massess depends 
on their education, mode of living and the way of thinking. There is no 
other alternate way to improve the standard of the people of both living and 
thinking but by the process of democratising education through a network 
of schools supplemented by a nationwide library service. As it is the most 
important factor, the Government both Central and State should come for- 
ward with the help of men and money. Money is an important factor and 
(;overnment should be liberal to grant adequate financial aid. 


The entire system of work and future planning should be controlled 
by the Director of Libraries or Inspector - General of libraries who will be 
directly responsible to the Government. The Library Act (like the Madras 
Public Libraries Act of 1948) should be passed which will empower the State 
to launch the movement, to control them regarding book - selection accord- 
ing to the needs of the local community, technical work and readers’ service 
etc. and impose a tax utmost at the rate of 6 pies per rupee in the property 
tax or house tax. The Inspector - General of libraries should work in colla- 
boration with the State Education Department and State Central Library 
( if there is any). 


At present training of library Sciences in West Bengal is only impar- 
ted by the University of Calcutta and the Bengal Library Association. It 
is both costly and difficult job to have this training. For training of libra- 
rians who will be essential for the movement, centres for short - time courses 
will be opened in each district headquarters so that people who are willing 
to take this training can have this training at the minimum cost and trouble. 
There will be three types of librarians, non - matric, undergrduate and gra- 
duate librarians for different types of work in different class of libraries. 
ACTIVITIES IN VILLAGES 

The major concentration of this activity should be. in the rural area 
and the libraries should be technically controlled and administered on the 
hierarchial basis of village, thana, sub - division and district libraries. There 
will be one library for ten villages and a mobile section attached to it should 
cater books to each of th» villages. The major collection of books and jour- 
nals should be housed in the district h€adquarters and they will be responsi- 
ble for regular distribution of books and systematic co-ordnation of services. 


Besides books and journals libraries can make use of the educational films, 
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records, radio and other audio - visual materials. These materials will enable 
the library to offer a greater opportunity for intellectual and cultural enrich- 
ment of the people. 


This network of libraries which will be partly financed by the Govern- 
ment and partly by the members’ fees and donations should be controlled 
and checked regularly. For this type of work we require inspectors to sup- 
ervise and advise. At present the Government is providing school inspec- 
tors to supervise the Government - aided schools all over the Country. 
These inspectors, if they are given a short training of Library Science can 
work both as inspectors of schools as well as of libraries, it should be comp- 
ulsory for all Government aided libraries to register themselves under the 
Societies Registration Act which will create public sympathy and faith and 
keep them on a sound footing. 

Books AND JOURNALS 


The next formidable task is to supply books to the new readers and we 
find that there are few suitable books and journals for these readers who 
can somehow read and write a few hundred common words with which he 
is familiar in his daily life. The same difficulty has been felt by the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. This organisation has succeeded in 
producing books in a style that makes reading easy and pleasurable. For 
books and newspapers for adults it was also considered necessary that the 
size should be small and the type used should be fairly large. The adult 
pupil may carry the book in his pocket and pull it out for the occupation 
of spare moments that might otherwise run to waste. 


The peasants and labourers do not find any time in the day time. 
They can spare a few hours in the evening. In the 30 years from 1880 on, 
some 25,000,000 European labourers entered U. S. A. The majority of 
them were illiterate even in their own languages. To teach them to read 
and write, private and Government agencies started numerous free evening 
classes in public schools and libraries throughout the country. The U. S. 
Government still sponsors such classes. Why should not we start such night 
classes in libraries, free of any charge to cope with the basic task of prepar- 
ing them for citizenship ? 

People in our country have become so callou that it will not be an 
easy task to make them conscious of this movement and tokindle the latent 
interest in them. Nation-wide and continuous organised publicity based 
on the study of community interests and psychology can be a sure remedy 
for the stupor. Through the press cinemas, radios and the publicity depart- 
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ments ( Mobile ) the Government can easily face the situation and working 
patiently and systematically they can be sure to make the public conscious 
and make the movement successful. 

It is a huge task but it is very important and should be given the 
highest priority. If this plan is carried into practice we shall be successful 
in liquidating the ignorance of the masses and at the same time employing 
a large number of educated young men. We are anxiously watching the 
steps of the Delhi Public Library project and actively thinking how the 
library development plan can be fitted into the Five - Year Plan. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 





INTERLINGUAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL DICTIONARIES 

A ‘Bibliography of Interlingual, Scientific and Technical Dictionari- 
es’’ ( Revised and enlarged edition ) has been published by Unesco. It 
contains a list of 1629 Dictivnaries and glossaries which give the equivalents 
in two or more languages of technical terms relating to any of 237 different 
branches of the natural sciences and their applications in engineering, tech- 
nology, medicine and agriculture. 

The dictionaries referred to in this bibliography are specialised works 
of practical use to translators, librarians and other concerned, and are desig- 
ned to facilitate the task of those engaged in technical translations. 

The particulars of these works are accompanied by symbols for 75 
languages, so arranged as to make it easy tofind out what dictionaries are 
available from andinto any desired language. Indexes under languages, au- 
thor and subjects are also appended. 

Trilingual ( English, French, Spanish) editions. Price : 15/6d. 


Drrectory Or INSTITUTIONS ENGAGED IN ARID ZONE RESEARCH 


This publication gives detailed information about institutions engaged 
in scientific and technical research on problems of arid and semi - arid areas. 
It is a 110 - page volume in the series devoted to the Organization’s activi- 
ties on behalf of developing and increasing the contributions of arid zone 
research to the improvement of the living standards of mankind. 

The 90 institutions listed are located in 16 countries and seven depen- 
dent territories spread over the five continents. The directory contains 
five chapters, each dealing with a continent. listing the countries and insti- 
tutions in alphabetical order. In addition to the title, address and location 
of each research institution, other particulars given include its history, aims, 
nature, Structure, programme and equipment. Price : $ 1.50. 


Stupy ABRoaD, THE INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK OF FELLOWSHIPS AND EDv- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE. VoL. VI. 1953 - 54. $2.00. 


In this publication the list of fellowships available in 1954 - 55 inclu- 
des 1,982 separate programmes, representing over 45,000 individual oppor- 
tunities for study and training abroad. These offers originate from donors 
and awarding agencies in 101 countries and territories; they provide for stu- 
dy in about 60 countries in practically every field of learning. and are open 
to persons from over 100 countries and territories. 

A report of the International Labour Office on International Trainee 
Exchange is also included in this Volume. It gives details of 189 progra- 
mmes of trainee exchange organized by 29 countries. 

One of the more notable features of Study Abroad is its production as 
a Single three - language edition, which replaces the former English, French 
and Spanish editions, thus facilitating production and distribution and pro- 
viding a more comprehensive handbook for international use. 
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Halsey William Wilson 


MAY 12. 1868—MARCH 1, 1954 





Halsey \W. Wilson, beloved founder of The H. W. Wilson (¢ ompany of New 
York died peacefully in his sleep on Monday morning, March I 1954. at his 
home in Yorktown Heights, New York, after an illness of several months. 
Funeral services at North Presbyterian Church, 525 West 155th Street. New 
York, on March 3, were attended by hundreds of Wilson staff members, libra 
rians, publishers authors,and other friends. Interment was private. Th: 


(ompany was closed all dav March 31in his honor. 


Internationally renowned as a bibliographer, Halsey William Wilson 
was the founder and Chairman of the Board of the world’s largest reference 
publishing house, the fiftysix - year - old H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York, publishers of more than twenty major indexing and reference services 
acclaimed is indispensable to research and scholarship in libraries the world 
over. Best known, perhaps, of the Company’s publications, are the Cumu- 
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lative Book Index and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the Company’s founding in 1948, the 
\merican Library Association saluted it as ‘‘the most important bibliogra- 
phical enterprise ever conceived and brought to fruition by any one man.”’ 
(nd the Saturday Review commented The name H. W. Wilson is to biblio- 
vraphy what Webster is to dictionaries, Bartlett to quotations.’’ A leading 
educator wrote that it would be difficult if not impossible to imagine what 
yodern scholarship or librarianship would be like without the Wilson pub- 
ications. And Paul North Rice, then president of the American Library 


\ssociation, conveyed the appreciation of all librarians when he wrote: It is 
really incredible that one man could do so much. We take your various 
indexes and bibliographies for granted, but when we think of what American 
libraries would do without them, we realize that it is not exaggeration to 


say that you have done more for libraries than any other living man.” 


One of Mr. Wilson’s keys to success in providing library services was 
his willingness to heed the requests and consider the problems of the libra- 
ries themselves. Every publication of The Wilson Company has been the 
outgrowth of a definite need in libraries, and in attempting to meet the need, 
idvice of the librarians has been widely sought. Cooperation was indeed the 


cornerstone of all Mr. Wilson's work His questionnaires were well known 
throughout the library world, and he built up plans for collaboration with 


librarians from all types of libraries on all of his major publications, In the 
case of periodical indexes, the subscribers themselves from time to time vote 
on the periodicals to be indexed The Wilson Company is in every sense 
a cooperative enterprise. 

Mr. Wilson had been a regular attendant at library conferences, in 
recent years having attained the distinction of having attended more -con- 
ferences of the American Library Association thin any other member. He 
encouraged his staff to participate in library association affairs and gave 
generously of their time and abilities to committee work. In_ sti!l another 
channel of cooperation representatives of the American Library Association 
and the Special Libraries Association have been invited frequently to sit 
unofficially with The Wilson Company’s Board of Directors, 

UNIOUE CONTRIRUTIONS 
In addition to his services to reseach, H. W. Wilson made several 


unique contributions to the field of publishing. One of the most notable is 


the plan he originated for saving and interfiling type for the ‘‘cumula- 


tive’ indexes associated with his name. 
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Another unusual contribution is the ‘‘service basis’’ method of charge, 
which not only made possible the publication of hundreds of reference volu- 
mes, but made it financially possible for libraries on six continents to own 
them. By this plan, each subscribing library pays in proportion to the use 
made of the service. Thus, prices to booksellers are based on their sales. 
while prices to libraries are based, in the case of book indexes, on the size of 
their book budgets, and, in the case of periodicals indexes, on the number 
of the indexed periodicals to which they subscribe. This works out to the 
advantage of all, since even the smallest libraries can afford the reference 
tools they need, and their payments — which include the entire cost of the 
physical volume ( paper, printing, binding, shipping, etc.) plus a share in 
the cost of indexing — ultimately lessens the price to the largest libraries, 
as well. Thanks to this carefully adjusted sliding scale of prices the Wil- 
son indexing services have be*n made generally available to small as well as 
large libraries in the United States and abroad, and are freely consulted by 
high school students as well as advanced scholars. 


Mr. Wilson was born on May 12, 1868, in Wilmington, Vermont, the 
son of John Thompson and Althea (Dunnell) Wilson. and a descendent of 
Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, and the Quaker martyr, Mary Dyer. He 
was educated at Beloit College, then a boarding school in southern Wiscon- 
sin, where he remained two years, and at the University of Minnesota, where 
hs studied and worked from 1885 to 1892. 


The history of what was later to become The H. W. Wilson Company 
began late in 1889, when, to pay college expenses, he and a fellow student 
at Minnesota formed a partnership to dealin student textbooks and supplies. 
The corporation which now measures its annual sales at over two million 
dollars had its beginning in a tiny 12’ x 16’ room in the campus’ ‘Old Ma- 
in’’building, where Mr. Wilson continued the business alone on his partner’s 
graduation in 1891. 


The Cumulative Book Index, first issued in Minneapolis in 1898, was an 
outgrowth of Mr. Wilson’s experience as a bookseller. Like other booksell- 
ers, he was bothered by the lack of an up-to-date catalog listing the books 
of all publishers, and he saw the need for a catalog that would list books by 
subject as well as by author and title. He determined to supply a monthly 
catalog of books listing authors, titles, and subjects in a single alphabetical 
series, and to save users the trouble of looking through many back issues 
by combining old entries with the newer ones at frequent intervals. By sto- 
ting and interfiling the slugs of type after their first use, successive monthly 
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issues are combined frequently into a single series of entries to make a ‘‘cum- 
ulative’’ issue which supersedes the earlier single numbers. 
CBI CONTRAST 


The first issue of the Cumulative Book Index was a modest pamphlet 
of 16 pages, as compared with the 1949 - 1952 cumulated volume listing books 
in English wherever published and running to 2,123 pages. The entire staff 
in 1898 consisted of Mr, Wilson and his wife the former Justina Leavitt, a 
University of Minnesota student whom he married three yearsearlier. Their 
first editorial assistant, Marion E. Potter joined the firm later in the same 
year. She remained active in it until her death in June 1953 at the age of 
eighty - three. 

In 1900 Mr. Wilson moved his bookstore and his expanding publish- 
ing business into a two - story building just off the University of Minnesota 
campus. There, in 1901, he commenced publication of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, a subject and author index to the contents of seven 
popular periodicals. In this index, too, the cumulative method of publi- 
cation was employed. It has grown steadily in size and scope, and now in- 
dexes the contents of 118 periodicals and is considered indispensable in even 
the smallest libraries. 3 

Mr. Wilson’s third original reference aid was the Book Review Digest, 
founded in 1905. Its purpose was to aid librarians in selecting new books 
by summarizing the gist of critical opinion concerning them. This work 


now lists about 4,000 books each year with destriptive notes and quotations 


from reviews, 

Other major Wilson publications and their beginning dates include : 
International Index tv Periodicals 1907), Standard Catalog series (1908), In- 
dustrial Arts Index (1913), Witson Library Bulletin (1914), Agricultural 
Index (1916), Unicn List of Serials (1927), Art Index (1929), Education Index 
(1929), Vertical File Service (1932), Educational Film Guide (1936), Current 
Biography (1940), and Biography Index (1946). 

The Wilson Company also publishes general reference books, includ- 
ing collective biographies of authors, impartial compilations of articles on 
current issues, and reading lists for various purposes. In 1916 it published 
one of the first adequately indexed joke books, The Toasters’ Handbook. 
Mr. Wilson was the joint author of the compilation, under the pseudonym 
Harold Workman Williams. 


In addition to its other activities, the firm operates a Periodicels 
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Clearing House which hes stocked as many as 3,000 000 back number maga- 
zines at one time, featuring scientific and research periodicals as well as those 
indexed in the Company’s various publications. 


To eliminate duplication of effort was one of Mr. Wilson’s most per- 
sistent concerns. To make it unnecessary for thousands of librarians to do 
the same detailed work, The Wilson Company began in 1938 to classify and 
catalog generals books, and print catalog cards for libraries. This timesav- 
ing service has expanded to the current rate of 3,500,000 sets of catalog 


cards per year, sets for som? 35,0090 different titles being carried in stock. 


MOVE To NEW YorRK 


In 1913, when the need of nearness to publishing centers in the East 
became evident, Mr. Wilson transplanted his Company with fourteen carlo- 
ads of books, magazines, and printing equipment, from Minneapolis to Whi- 
te Plains, New York. . Twenty key employees accompained him. 


Four years later the firm moved to its present location at 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York, on the Bronx side of the Harlem River, just 
across from the Polo grounds. The original five - story building has been 
supplemented by two larger buldings to accomodate the steadily growing 
editorial, business, and printing staffs, which now total more than 425 per- 
sons. The firm is one of the few contemporary publishing houses in which 
the complete publishing process, from editing to binding, is done under one 
roof. As such, it is visited by librarians from all corners of the world, as 
well as by scores of library school students whose instruction includes fami- 
liarization with Wilson indexes. The thirty -. foot lighthouse surmounting 
its buildings - symbolical of the Company’s publications lighting the way to 
knowledge — is known to thousands of commuters, and is the colophon of 
The Wilson Company. 


REAL EsTATE INTERESTS 


Since the early 1920’s Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have lived in a remodeled 
early Colonial house at Croton Heights, Westchester County, New York. 
As president of the Croton Heights Realty Company — his principal interest 
outside of publishing — Mr. Wilson did much to develop this small commu- 
nity, and many of its summer and year - round residents are librarians and 
Wilson Company employees. 

Mr. Wilson served as president of the publishing firm bearing his 
‘name from its beginning until December 1952, when he requested that he be 
relieved of some of his administrative duties in order to devote more time 
to a study of the company’s general policies and future plans. He was acco- 
rdingly named Chairman of the Board of Directorsand was succeeded as 
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president by Howard Haycraft, who had been vice - president since 1940. 


As the man who was regarded by many as the greatest benefactor of 
libraries since Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Wilson received numerous honors from 
educators and librarians. Brown University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters in 1939, and in 1948 he received from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota its first ‘Outstanding Achievement’’ medal. Both the 
American Library Association and the Special Libraries Association paid 
special honor to him in 1948, on the fiftieth anniversary of his firm’s first 
publication, and in 1950 he received the American Library Association’s 
$ 500 Joseph W. Lippineott Award for Outstanding Achievement in Librarian- 
ship. In the same year the University of Minnesota Press published an acc- 
ount of his achievement, John Lawler’s The H. W. Wilson Company : Half 
a Century of Bibliog aphic Publishing, with a foreword by E.W. McDiarmid. 
a past president of the American Library Association, in which he said, 
‘Wilson has played a vital ... part in nearly every scholarly activity of the 
past half - century.” 


Lawler himself summarized Mr. Wilson's contributions as follows : 
‘“‘By imposing order on the chaos of information, Wilson indexes have been 
a factor in accelerating the progress of science, which relies heavily on the 
swift exchange of ideas. By opening a fabulously rich lode of contemporary 
material, they have been instrumental in promoting a whole new approach 
to the writing of modern history. By making research possible even under 
the pressure of deadlines, they have aidedin the improvement of all types 
journalism. By extending the horizons of knowledge, they have provoked 


new experiments in education and agriculture, in art and industry, in law 
and government. ... 


‘Wilson was doubtless interested only in promoting efficiency when 
he appointed capable men like Howard Haycraft, Charles Shaw, Arthur 
Rigg, and others to important executive posts ... Yet at the same time he 
was providing for the future by building a competent.force that could ma- 
nage the firm at a later period when he would be unable to supervise direc- 
tly its operations ... Thus the Company today is much more than the shadow 
of one man, Without Wilson the firm undoubtedly could not have survived 
its infancy or the early and middle periods of its growth. If it is now so 
well organized that it could carry on without him — as some day it must 
— that detracts nothing from Wilson. On the contrary, that fact ,s a mea- 
sure of his snccess : he has built for far more than a lifetime.” 
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Dr. C.P. RAMASWAMY IYER, NEW VICE - CHANCELLOR (BHU) 


The Banaras Hindu University is to be congratulated in securing the 
services of an eminent statesman administrator, scholar and an ardent lover 
of Indian culture as its new Vice - Chancellor Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
has made his name and fame as a forensic orator of extraordinary acumen 
as early as the first decade of this century in Mrdras. He is considered as 
the prince of intellectuals with his personality and sparkling intelligence 
and there is no one unacquainted with his name in this country. Being a 
most highly cultured man, it is hoped that he will fulfil the desire of the 
Father of the University not only in consolidating it, but setting up high 
ideals of simple living and high thinking to the students, the future genera- 
tion of leaders of India. 


We fervently hope that the New Vice - Chancellor will lead the Libra- 
ry forward by his sympathetic attention and wise guidance to achieve the 
ideal of a true library. We also hope, that he will earn the gratitude of the 
library profession, by developing the existing Department of Library Scie- 
nce, into an independent and full - fledged Faculty, thereby providing sco- 
pe and facilities for advanced studies and Research in Library Science and 
Bibliography. It will be the first and foremost of its kind, if the existing 
Department of Library Science, were to be converted into a regular Colllege 
or professional school. 


Mr. N.M. KErTxKAr, B.A. 


We are glad to welcome a new entrant to the field of University 
Library Mr. N.M. Ketkar B.A., who has recently been appointed as Deputy 
Librarian of the Banaras Hindu University Library. In the year 1944, Mr. 
Ketkar passed the Diploma in Library Science Examination of Bombay Uni- 
versity. He had received training in Library Science from the Columbia 
University School of Library Science in 1951. 


D1PLoMA IN LIBRARY SCIENCE EXAMINATION, BHU - 1954. 


Successful Candidates ... Niranjan Nath Ambardar, 8rd Div. Basdeo 
Prasad Sharma, 3rd Div. Brijendra Singh, 3rd Div. Miss Eva Dorothy Jacob, 
2nd Div. Gurdas Mal Ahuja, 2nd Div. Govind Singh Bist, 2nd Div. Jaideva 
Saran Agrawal, 3rd Div. Miss Kalyani Sanyal, 2nd Div. Mohinder Singh Meh- 
ta, 3rd Div. Rajendra Narayan Sharma, 2nd Div. Shyam Nath, 2nd Div. Sud- 
ama Singh, 3rd Div. Surjit Singh, 3rd Div. Tilak Raj Sahi, 3rd Div. Triloki 
Nath Wangoo, 3rd Div. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, BHU 


The Banaras Hindu University has set up a new ideal to other uni- 
versities by making the Librarian, University Officer and an ex - officio 
permanent member ef the Academic Council and Court of the University 
and convenor of the Board of studies and examiners of the Department of 
Library Science. We hope that other universities also will follow in the 
wake of the Banaras Hindu University by giving the right place to the Li- 
brarians and keeping him in status on a par with the professors of the Uni- 
versity which he so rightly deserves. This will prove a great incentive to 
other members of the library profession, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 
The Library accorded a reception to Dr. Luther H. Evans, the 
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Driector General of Unesco and his party on January 13, 1954. On that occa- 
sion a Book Exhibition was arranged. Also as a memento of their visit the 
librarian published a small pamphlet on the ‘‘Early Printing in India.” 


During the quarter under report, the Library received two outstand- 
ing gifts of books ... one from the United States Information Services, Calcutta, 
and the other from Messrs. M.P. Chatterjee and R.N. Basu of Calcutta 
who are the disciples of Swami Kamaleswarananda. The former is a 
collection of five hundred American publications known as “The outstand- 
ing books of 1950 - 51’ touching upon several fields of knowledge such as 
literature, biology, hygiene and public health, medicine, physical science, 
reference and technology; the latter known as Swami Kamaleswarananda 
Maharaj of the Ramakrishna Mission Gadadhar Asram Bhowanipur, Calcu- 
tta. Almost all the books of this collection are standard classics in Sans- 
krit, religion and philosophy forming the principal subjects. 


VisvA - BHARATI LIBRARIAN RETIRED 


Sri P.K. Mukherjee has retired after more than 35 years as Libra- 
rian of Visva - Bharati University, Santiniketan. Under his leadership, the 
Library expanded to its present holdings of more than 110,000 volumes in 
the languages of Asia and Europe. 

Sri Mukherjee has had a long and varied career in administration, a 
writer, and library service. He published several books and contributed 
frequently to cultural publications. 


Sri Mukherjee is one of the founder members of the Indian Library 
Association. He attended all the sessions of the All India Library Confer- 
ences held at various places. In discussions and conversations Sri Mukher- 
jee had the ability to reach a logica! conclusion even before his colleague had 
thought of conclusions. His keen sense ot humor relieved some tense situ- 
ations and was a constant delight to those who traveled with him on All 
India Libtary post - conference trips. Sri Mukherjee is a man of high 
ideals and integrity. 

SRI BrmaLt Kumar Datta HONOURED 


We are pleased to learn that Sri Bimal Kumar Datta, Assistant Libra- 
rian, Visva - Bharati University, Santiniketan has been appointed University 
Librarian. He succeeds Sri P.K. Mukherjee. 

ASLIB ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The 29th Annual Conference of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux will be held from September 24 to 27, 1954 at 
Church House, Westminister, London, $S.W.1. Following are a few bighlights 
of the Conference. On Friday evening, September 24, Mrs. Barbara Woott- 
on, President of ASLIB will address the Conference on “Some Further Pro- 
blems of Communication’’; the morning session on Saturday will be devoted 
to two papers on “The Scientist as Information Officer’’ by Mr. E.B. Uvar- 
ov, Head of the Technical Information Bureau of Courtaulds Ltd., and by 
Dr. R.M. Lodge, a research director of British Nylon Spinners Ltd.; and 
“The Theory of Communication’’ will be the subject of a pre - printed paper 
to be given on Sunday morning by Mr. R.A. Fairthorne of the Royal Air- 
craft Establishment. Application forms aud advance programmes may be 
obtained from The Director, ASLIB, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1954 


The Annual Conference of the Library Association, London, will be 
held in Hastings from the 28th September to the Ist October, 1954, by 
invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of Hastings. The Conference will 
meet under the Presidency of Mr. C.B. Oldman,C.B. M.A., F.S.A,, 
F.L.A. 


The Proceedings will be opened by the Mayor of Hastings on Tuesday 
morning, in the White Rock Pavilion, when Mr. C.B. Oldman will deliver 
his Presidential Address. 


The theme of the Conference will be ‘Staff, Stock and Standards’’ 
and the three main aspects will be dealt with at general sessions. 


The Annual Lecture will be delivered on the evening of Wednesday, 
29th September, by Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, Permanent Secretary of the 
Welsh Department of the Ministry of Education. 


ALA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The 73rd annual conference of the American Library Association 
which will be held at Minneapolis from June 20 to 26, will have as its theme 
‘Knowledge — A Free People’s Surest Strength.’ In announcing the meet- 
ing, Miss Flora B. Ludington, President of the ALA, said : 


The use of knowledge is not confined to the creative artist, 
the teacher, or the productive scholar. It is needed alike by the sta- 
tesman and legislator and the ordinary citizen as he enters the privacy 
of the voting booth. Knowledge may not eliminate dangers and fears, 
but it will help us to know how to deal with them. To remain free, 
we as a people must continue to exercise the critical intelligence requ- 
ired for citizenship. If weare to act like free men and women our 
thinking must be based on the long view which can be ours if we but 
study the records of the past as found in our libraries, 

Altogether about 250 meetings on various phases of library work will 
be held during the week - long conference. 


45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION - SLA 


The 45th Annual Convention of the Special Libraries Association 
was held from May 17 to 20, 1954 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
Ohio. Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, President, Special Libraries Asseciation, 
presided. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LIBRARIES 
AND DOCUMENTATION CENTRES 


An International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centres 
will be held in Brussells in September 1955. This Conference will be jointly 
sponsored by the International Federation of Library Associations, the Int- 
ernational Federation for Documentation, and the International Association 
of Musical Libraries. The Chairman of the Committee planning the Congress 
is Pierre Bourgeois, Swiss National Librarian and President of IFLA. 


NEw LIBRARIAN OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Lawrence Quincy Mumford, Director of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed as Librarian of Congress to succeed Dr. Luther H. 
Evans who resigned July 13, 1953 to become Director General of UNESCO. 


Mr. Mumford is a graduate of Duke University and received his B.S. 
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in L. S. from Columbia University. He was on the New York Public Libra- 
ry staff for a number of years, serving as executive assistant and coordinator 
of the General Services Division prior to becoming assistant director of the 
Cleveland Public Library in 1945, and subsequently, Director. Mr. Mumford 
will be the eleventh Librarian of Congress. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEKING 


The Peking National Library, the largest library in the People’s 
Republic of China, now containing over 2.5 million books in Chinese and 
foreign languages, stands on the western shore of Peihai Lake in Peking. 
It was founded on the basis of the royal libraries of the Ming ( 1368 - 1644 ) 
and Ching ( Manchu ) ( 1644 - 1911 ) dynasties and formally opened in 1912, 
the year following the overthrow of the Ching dynasty by the Revolution of 
1911. There are five departments : supply, cataloguing. rare books, read- 
ing and reference, and also the Soviet library department. 


In addition to the general reading service which serves about 1,000 
readers daily, the library regularly sponsors lectures and exhibitions. It 
has also arranged to supply books to 733 organizations mining and indus- 
trial enterprises, army units, schools and other libraries within and around 
ae Mobile libraries are organised for the people on the outskirts of 
the «ity. 

LIBkARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Statistics on public libraries, 1952 - 53, in Great Britain and Northe- 
rn I1eland appear in The Library Association Record, pp. 19-21. There are 
more than 30,000 public library service points in the United Kingdom. In 
75 libraries the full time staff provision is one per 3,000 or less of the popu- 
lation served ; in 36 libraries one per 10,000 or more. The figures give also 
population served, book circulation, book expenditure, and general expendi- 
tures. 


31 MILLion Items In LrBprRarY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress reports that the latest count puts the num- 


ber of books, pamphlets, manuscripts and maps on its shelves at 31,629,679 
items. 


No one has yet figured out how long it would take a battery of readers 
to go through the immense collection, but a mathematically inclined member 
of the staff has computed the tlme it would take three persons, each reading 
a book a day, to get through the science collection alone. It would take 
them five normal lifetimes — 333 years, to be exact. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Library Periodicals Round Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion has issued Vol. 1. no. 1, of a Newsletter, dated April 1954, which is 
expected to be ‘‘a practical help to all who would improve the format, cont- 
ent or business relationships of library periodicals of all types.’’ This quar- 
terly bulletin, under the editorship of John F. Harvey, is published at the 
Porter Library of the Kansas State Teachers College in Pittsburg, and subs- 
criptions ( $1.00 per year ) are payable to W. P. Kellam, Director of Libra- 
ries at the University of Georgia in Athens. The principal contents of the 
first issue are the three papers that were read by Eli M. Oboler, John F. 
Harvey and W. P. Kellam at the Round Table meeting in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1954. 
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LIBRARY INTERNSHIPS : HISTORY, PURPOSE, AND A PROPOSAL 


The January 1954 issue ( number 37 ) of the University of Illinvis 
Library School’s Oceasional Papers, entitled ‘Library Internship: His- 
tory, Purpose, and a Proposal,’’ by Esther L. Stallman, discusses internship 
in the development of library education and as a formof education used by 
other professions, and gives a specific proposal for a library internship pro- 
xTramme. 


A DEPARTURE IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


The March 1954 issue « number 38) of the University of Illinois 
Library School’s Oceasional Papers, entitled ‘Counselor Librarianship: 
A New Departure’’ by David K. Maxfield, Librarian and Associate Professor 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the University of Illinois. Coun- 
selor librarianship is described as an effective means of providing the right 
book to a reader at the time he needs it most. The programme grew out of 
close collaboration between members of the library staff and the clinical psy- 
choligists in the Chicago branch of the Universit, of Illinois Student Coun- 
selling Bureau. Copies of the above papers (Nos. 37 & 38) may be obtained 
without charge from the Editor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 

Illi ois. 

Granthagar (First Bovk in Bengali on al] the aspects of Library 
Science.) By Bimal Kumar Datta, Librarian, Central Library, Visva - Bharati, 
Santiniketan. ( Biswa Vidya Sangrahala Serits, No 106). As8. Chapters 
on : - Library and the Librarian ; Book - order and book - seleetion; Check- 
ing; Accession and Shelf - list; Classification - Dewey’s Decimal Classifica- 
tion; Author Numbers; Cataloguing; Circulation; Stock - taking; Reference 
Service; Publicity; Types of libraries and Preservation. 

Proceedings ( illustrated ) of the 1953 Library Building Plans Insttitute 
conducted by the ACRL Building Committee at Chicago on February 1 and 
2, 1953. Edited by Donald C. Davidson (No. 10). This issue represents 
another sueéessful buildings institute, where librarians and architects have 
worked together in presenting plans for proposed library buildings. A bib- 
liography of periodical articles on college and university library buildings, 1945 - 
1953, compiled by Mrs. Edna Hanley Byers have been included, bringing 
up-to-date the outstanding periodical contribution in the field. The price 
of this issue is $2.25. All orders should be addressed to ACRL MONOGRAPHS, 
c/o American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago II, Illinois. 
( USA ). 

TNT RA RR PTR Tt tt al een 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
PRIZE RS. 1,000/- 

The Contest is designed to deepen friendship among Indians and 
will give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing 
the population problem. The prize - winning ESSAY must be more than 
five thousand words typewritten on one side of the paper only. It should 
be written in ENGLISH or HINDI. Two typed copies should be sub- 
mitted by May 30, 1955. For the list of topics and further information, 
please address to THE EDITOR, INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 
fp N.E. 154, Mohalla Purian, Jullundur City. 
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DR. G.T. KALE 
October 26, 1903-May 13, 1954 


We regret to announce the sad and sudden demise of Dr. G. T. Kale, 
Senior Scientific Officer, Central Food Technological Research Institute, 
Mysore and formerly Librarian and Lecturer in the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore on May 13, 1954, 

Dr. Kale was educated in Poona and graduated in Science from the 
Bombay University. He proceeded to France in 1927 for post - graduate 
studies in Applied Botany. He was awarded the D.Sc., (State) degree, with 
distinction, in 1931, for his work on ‘Anatomical, physiological, chemical and 
genetic studies on wheat with special reference to drought.’ His_ thesis 
brought him recognition in scientific circle, andin the same year he was 
offered a post to study the baking qualities of wheats, in connection with a 
scheme sponsored under the patronage of the Nobel Laureate Paul Sabatier. 

From 1932 to 1934, he pursued investigations on wheat rust in the 
\gronomical Research Station at Versailles, and on his return to India in 
1935, he continued these studies, under the auspices of the then Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. In 1937, the Agricultural Council recom- 
nended his name to the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome for 
the post of Editor in the Section of Tropical Agriculture, in which capacity 
he worked till the outbreak of World War II. f 

Dr. Kale returned to India in 1939 and worked as Librarian and Lect- 
urer in the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, during the period 1940-50. 

{ born linguist, he spoke and wrote French and English equally well and 
was also a Diploma holder in German and Italian. 

Dr. Kale attended the sessions of the All India Library Conference at 
Bombay in 1942 and at Nagpur in 1949. He served on the Council of the 
{ndian Library Association for more than 7 years. His vast knowledge on 
‘Special Libraries’ and his artistic judgement were always at the disposal of 
his fellow librarians. He was a brilliant organiser, an efficent officer and a 
perfect gentleman ever ready to help. 

Dr. Kale was associated with the Indian Librarian {rom its very start. 
His contributions were very much appreciated by all our readers in India 
and abroad. He will be remembered with gratitude and affection by all his 
friends and memebrs of the profession. He is survived by a widow and a 
daughter Lalitha Harishchandra who is now in the USA with her husband and 
to whom we offer our condolences. 


ALFRED HAFNER 
1866 - 1954 


Alfred Hafner of Stechert - Hafner died April 13, 1954, at Zurich, 
Switzerland, at the age of 88. Since his retirement in 1949 he had lived in 
his native land. For 60 years he was associated with the international book- 
sellers, G. E. Stechert & Co., later Stechert - Hafner, Inc., 31 East Tenth 
Street, New York City. He had been a partner since 1897, sole owner since 
1914, vice - president at the time of his retirement. He took his two sons 
into partnership in 1926. Otto H. Hafner is now president, Walter A. Haf- 
ner, vice - president and treasurer. 

Mr. Alfred Hafner’s awareness of the remarkable developments in ind- 
ustry, reflected in the establishment and growth of scientific and special 
library collections, led him to specialize in filling the need for scientific, tech- 
nical and scholarly books and periodicals, He maintained branch offices 
in England, France, and Germany, as well as a number of agents throughout 
the world. 
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PUBLICTIONS RECEIVED 


A Philosophical Study of the human mind. By Joseph Barrell, 
Philosophical Library. 1954. 575p. $6.00. 

Adventures in Tranquility. By A. and E. Matson. New York : Philosophica) 
Library. 1954. 119p. $2.75. ' 

Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific and Technical Dictionaries. Paris : 
Unesco. 1953. 178p. 10s. 6d. (Sole distributors in India - Orient Longmans 
Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. ) 

Bordnerline. By Vercors. London: Macmillan & Co , Ltd. 1954. 231p. 11s. 6d. net 

Christianity, Communism and History. By William Hordern. Nashville : 
Abingdon Press. 1954. 174p. $2.50. 

Dictionary of European History. Compiled by William S. Roeder. With 
an Introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1954. 316p. $6.00. 

Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1953. (Also issued as 
Vol .IV. No. 4 of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Prepared 
by the Research And Planning Division, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the tar East, Bangkok. New York: United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs. 1954. 161p. $1.50. ( Available from Oxford 
Book & Stationery Co.. Scindia Hous, New Delhi ). 

Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 including a Study of Economic Deve- 
lopment in Southern Europe Prepared by the Research And Planning 
Commission for Europe Geneva. New York : United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. 1954. 314p. $2.50. (Oxford Book & Station- 
ery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi. ) 

Form and Reform in Architecture. By Bertram Hume. London: Halcyon 
Press. 1954. 190p, 15s. net. 

God as Mother. By Sri Swami Chidananda. Rishikesh : Yoga Vedanta Fores: 
University. 1953. 149p. Rupee One, 

Granthagar ( in Bengali on Library Science) By 
Calcutta : Visva - Bharati. 1954. 86p. As 8. 

Letters to My Daughter. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1954. 131p. $2°50. 

Philosophy and Teachings of Swami Sivananda, By Sri Swami Raghavana- 
nda. Rishikesh : Yoga Vedanta Forest University. 1954. 69p. Re. One. 

Proceedings of the 1953 ACRL Building Plans Institute with a Special Bib- 
liography. Edited by Donald C. Davidson. ( ACRL MONOGRAPHS. 
No. 10, Fall 1953 ) Chicago: Association of College and Reference Libra- 
ries. 1353. 98p. $2.25. 

Progress in Land Reform - Analysis of replies by governments to a United 
Nations questionnaire. New York : United Nations. Department of Eco 
nomic Affairs. 1954. 322p. $2.50. (Oxford Book & Stationery Co., N. Delhi) 

Self - Realisation. By Swami Sivananda. Compiled by Swami Keshavananda. 

Rishikesh : Yoga- Vedanta Forest University. 1954. 132p. Re. One. 

Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy, Clyde B. Martin. Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders Company. 1953, 
804p. $7.50. 

The Christian’s Pattern. By John Wesley. Nashville: 
127p. $1.50. 


The Judgement of History. By Marie Collins Swabey, New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1954. 257p. $3.75. 


The Mad Miller of Wareham. By J. Reason. London : J. M. Dent and Sons 
Ltd. 1949. 255p. 3s. 3d. 
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The Right Way terun a Library Business’ By Thomas Joy. Surrey: 
Right Way Books. 124p. 6s. net. 

lhe Symbols of Religious Faith, ( A Preface to an Understanding of the 
Nature of Religion ). By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1954. 198p. $3.75. 

the Voter Decides. By Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, Warren E. Miller. 
With the assistance of Sylvia Eberhart and Robert 0. McWilliams. 
i: vanston, Illinois : Row, Peterson and Company, 1954. 242p. $4.75. 

Thoughts About Life. By Felix Friedberg. New York : Philosophical 
Library. 1954. 40p. $2.50. 


University of London. Report of the Library Committee for the Yeare nded 
St July 1953. 1954. 17p. 


ttara Yogi Himalaya. Rishikesh : The Sivananda Publication League. 
1948. 192. Rs.2/8/-. 


Westward Ho with the ‘Albatross’. Bv Professor Hans Petterson. London ; 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1954. 205p. 21s, net. 


What shall I read next ? A Personal selection of twentieth century English 


books By F. Seymour’Smith, 1953. 232p. 10s. 6d. net. 
World Economic Report 1952 - 53. United Nations. 156p. 12/6. ( Oxford 
took & Stationery Co. Scindia House, New Delhi. ) 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC GROWTH — Conditions and Perspectives. Edited 
by Abram Bergson. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company. 
1953. 376p. $6.00. 


Though much data about the Soviet economy has changed since 1953 
when this book was published, yet on the whole the data contained in it is 
relevant to the fundamental problems discussed. The volume is the outcome 
of the deliberations of different experts at a conference organised under the 
sponsorship of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and of the Social Science Research Council. 
The participants have imparted to the discussion scholarliness and authenti- 
city in spite of he the veil of secrecy surrounding the ‘achievements’ of 
Russian economic leaders. The collection of twelve papers and the comm- 
ents, which follow, reveal considerable research work done in the field. 


At times the book gives a very difficult reading and the attempts at 
anti - Russian propaganda are unconvincing. 


The main topics discussed are population and labour force, transpor- 
tation, industrial resources and production with the part played by labour 
agricultural resources, organisation and output and employment, Soviet 
economic relations with the orbit and East - West trade. The discussion 
of these papers is highly thought - provoking, to which well- known lect- 
urers, professors, research fellows, economists, consultants and _ specialists 
have made their remarkable contributions. It lays bear the economic might 
of Soviet Russia vis -a vis U.S. particularly and marshals facts and figures 
which are reliable. But when an effort is made to hazard a guess, the 
reader loses his interest, for instance, to say that ‘‘the present kolkhoz 
structure is not deeply rooted and lacks stability’. ( p, 275). It is well - 
nigh impossible to believe that his weak structure could have produced 
a strong Russian agrarian economy and given a huge flow of raw materials 
needed for industrial development. The alternatives discussed do no carry 
us very far. 


The volume opens with a paper on “National Income’’ by Gregory 
Grossman, Research Fellow, Russian Research Centre, Harvard University. 
It is scholarly but not easy to follow. 

The second paper is on ‘Capital Formation and Allocation’’ by 
Norman M. Kaplan, economist, the Rand Corporation. It isa study which 
is the result of considerable research work done by the author. The amount 
and quality of scholary effort must be appreciated. One can differ with the 
main conclusions but one won’t hesitate to say that the paper is well 
written. 

The third paper on ‘Population & Labour Force,’ giving ‘‘a summary 
exposition of the growth under the five - year plans to - date and of possible 
future trends of the population and labour force of the U.S.S.R”’ is worth 
reading, though its statistical picture is not very attractive and sometimes 
bores the reader. 
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On Transportation we havea very good paper where the impact of 
economic growth on the demand for transport services is examined by 
James H. Blackman, Lecturer, Department of Political Economy, the Johns 
Hopkins University. It is doubtful to say if there is deceleration of growth 
in Soviet transport needs relative to industrial output. 


Three excellant papers are contributed by Chauncy D. Harris, 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago, Walter Galenson, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Relations and Research Associate, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California at Berkeley and Prof. Donald k. 
Hodgman on industrial development of Russia. The possible growth trends 
have been examined with acumen. An evaluation has been made of official 
indices of industrial production as compared with the author’s ( Dr. Hodg- 
man’s ) new indices. Whatever one may say the presentation of new 


indices is done very convincingly and the Doctor’s efforts are commendable 
indeed. 


On Agriculture we have also three very good papers. The impact of 
resources, organisation and output and employment has been examined in a 
way which we appreciate though we differ, here and there, with the conclu- 
sions drawn. The contributions are those of V.P. Timoshenko, Professor 
of Commodity Economies, Emeritus Lazar Volin. Regional Specialist Officer 
of Foreign Agriculturl Relations, U.'S.Department of Agriculture, and Joseph 
A. Kershaw, Economist, the Rand Corporation. 


We agree with Harry Schewartz, Specialist on Soviet Affairs, New 
York Times that there is ‘‘the ineitability of uneven trade relations between 
East & West over the long period’’ (P.355), 


UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESS MIND. By james Clark 
Moloney. New York : Philosophical Library. 1954 252p. $3.50. 


This is a book wherein the author ‘‘psychoanalyses’’ Japan with an 
unbiassed mind, drawing at times npon the works on that country’s Anthro- 
pology, History, Sociology, and Religion. His principal departure from 
many previous thinkers, he writes, is his conviction that ‘‘its people are 
neither ‘mysterious’, ‘inscrutible’, nor unpredictable’, but that’’ they are, 
in fact, entirely reasonable and understandable’ when one fully realises ‘the 
restrictions which have been placed upon their behaviour, individual and 
collective, by the traditions of the ages’. 


The author explains the peculiarities in the Japanese make - up and 
how the ‘repetition compulsion’’ has affected him. He compares the 
cultural concepts prevailing in Japan with those of U.S.A. and feels that 
“the Japanese insist upon the insignificance of the individual the ‘not to 
be free’ concept, while American political theory stresses individualism, 
the ‘to be free’ idea. But at the same time he characterises American 
individualism as ‘‘a myth” ‘rugged’, ‘“‘precise’’ and ‘‘Patternized’’, ‘‘cir- 
cumscribed”’ by custom. The Japanese system, according to him, stresses 
“Organisational patterns’’. The Japanese culture has not changed since 
the madieval times. For instance,the Japanese are unwilling to change 
their food habits and their ‘‘intense emphasis is on in group characteristics’’ 
which has engendered ‘‘hostility towards outsiders’. 


Dr. Moloney examines highly specialised ‘‘child training and Japanese 
conformity’ in the second chapter and the effect of ‘‘Rage’’ on the Japanese 
in the third and fourth chapters. The rigidity exercised from childhood has 
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left the nation resentful and bitter Ofcourse, women are docile, not 
exhibiting the same rigidity and conformity as dothe male, They have 
never been considered important, he asserts, ‘It is a great catastrophe to 
be born a female in Japan.’’ They are ‘‘subjected to extreme degradation’’ 
This may be an extremist’s view. 


Dr. Moloney thinks (in the following chapter ) that Japanese males, 
‘even when insane conform to authority’’. Thisis revealing, but amusing. 

The psycho - dynamics of Japanese hate dispersal is given in the sixth 
and seventh chapters. The privileges enjoyed by the modern military man 
andthe varietyof games permit ‘‘the discharge of pent-up hositility’’. 
Religions, the author says, have been officially recognised targets to; 
Japanese extra - national hostility for generations. Here he traces the 
development of Christianity in Japan and how various Japanese missions 
were sent to the Occident to learn the ‘‘Western Way”’. 


The academic and legal status of Japanese psychoanalysis is examined 
in the eighth chapter and the psychoanalytic movements, its goals and 
writings in chapters 12, 13, 14 and 15. Answer is given in the next chapter 
to the question. ‘Dothe Japanese integrate or merely copy Western 
psychoanalysts?”’. How the Japanese identified themselves with the 
‘enemy’ is explained in the eleventh chapter. 


Based on the results of Dr, Moloney’s own research work and the 
observations made by other psychoanalysts in Japan and other countries, 
clearly and readably told, this story of the development of the Japanese 
culture and the growth ef the Japanese mind deserves a warm reception at 
the hands of the English - reading public, especially the Westerners. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1953. New York : Statistical Office ot 
the United Nations. Department of Economic Affairs. 1953. 44ip. Cloth- 


bound $6.50. Paperbound $5.00, (Oxford Book & Stationery Co.. Scindia 
House, New Delhi. ) 


Those who are interested in the population and health probleins wii 
not find a better statistical review than this Year Book of the United Nations. 
The demographic data contained in it is highly authoritative and is the most 
reliable international picture that can attract the demographer, the economist 
and the public health - worker. The coordinated plans responsible for its 
production have made it a remarkable source of information. The Biblio-- 
graphy in this issue is undoubtedly ‘‘the first cumulative and comprehensive 
one since that which was published in the 1949-50 issue’. We must 
congratulate the Census Library Project of the United States bureau of the 
Census and the Library of Congress on its achievement. The census returns 
and the periodic and demographic statistics and the life tables since 1900 
with respect to different geographic areas are well prepared, to be easily 
understandable. 


The technical notes on the statistical tables and geographic areas and 
the explanation of symbols, given in the beginning of the Year Book and 
covering over 65 pages are extremely helpful to understand the mind of the 
compilers and to assess the importance of the standardised statistical data 
used by its authors. 
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The tables on population, natality trends, births, still - births, deaths, 
nuptiality trends, specific marriages rates, divorces, mortality, survivors 
and expectation of life cover over 255 pages. These are followed by a 
bibliography, country index to tables and cumulative list of Year Book tables 
running into more than 94 pages. 

The Year Book gives an insight into the great work done by the 
United Nations and the World Health organisation since it covers the major 
important types of statistics on population, vital events and health. The 
reader’s interest is tremendously aroused when he comes across detailed data 
on cases and causes of deaths for notifiable diseases and other data of 
medical interest. The comparative study is extremely valuable for research 
scholars. The countries surveyed and the age - groups and sex taken give a 
general view of the position prevailing in Europe and Asia with regard to 
the population and health trends and density for each part of the world. 
The latest census and the mid - year estimates of population for 1937, 1951, 
1952 and 1953 are greatly revealing. 

Indian libraries must havea copy ofthis Year Book. 


A SPECULATION IN REALITY. By Irving F. Laueks. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. 154p. $3,75. 


What is Reality ? The answer is given in this book - not for those who 
have an emotional approach but for those who believe in true scientific 
urethod to probe into the non - material world. The author’s approach is 


different from that of the mystic or the religious - minded person groping 
in the dark. He speculates how the gap between the world of soul and the 
outer world can be bridged. 


The book connects the outstanding facts of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Psychic Phenomenon and imparts to them a scientific 
explanation. 


In Chapter I the author explains how the course of the science of 
Physics has been influenced by man’s concept of matter, ‘‘a concept inborn 
in animal consciousness with the first amoeba’. He shows “‘the difficulties 
into which Physics has been lead by attempting to extend this concept into 
territory which belongs not to matter but to some more intangible entity, 
perhaps even close to Reality’’. Thischapter leads the reader up to the 
siystery of the Atom and the nucleas by a survey of the progress in the 
science of Physics that led to its discovery. 

The second, third and fourth chapters cover the reactions of nuclei 
with one another. Life’s relation to chemical reactions is further examined 
in chapter five in connection with evolution and in chapter six with instincts. 
The part played by consciousness is elaborated in chapters seven, eigat 
and nine 

The last chapter shows how ‘‘a tiue perspective of the universe and 
of reality is of importance to every man in his everyday life; that reactions 

end forces to which man pays little attention have made his fast history 
-nd will make his future; that these reacticns are profitable for him to know 
and to consider’. 


The author’s exploration of nature is beautifully done. He delves 
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deep into an unbroken line from one unknown at the start to the great 
mystery of the soul at the end, man’s son]. The discussion at times becomes 
difficult to follow. But a scientific mind, who has knowledge of energy or 
gets it from the book can grasp the truth of Reality. He takes us through 
his “‘speculations’’ slowly but steadily, giving us a glimpse into the reality 
of the soul, how it develops and reacts. 

What has happened to mansince evolution? How have the leaders 
and ‘“‘prodigies’’ affected the course of history? How has competition 
brought in changes ? What has organisation of nations accomplished ? How 
has the conflict between evolutionary and non - evolutionary forces in man’s 
history developed ? What are the paths which the development of man’s 
soul has taken ? Can rattonal methods be used to end our struggle and what 
relief can we give to the war-torn world? How can we achieve the goal 
of happiness ? These questions are answered in the last chapter. ‘Man must 
come to realise that the soul is a structure’ and “it deserves just as much 
studious consideration as do his heart and his stomach’’. An open - minded 
scientific research on the soul and phenomenon connected with it is the need 
of the hour, the author rightly stresses, 

Though the ‘‘speculations” of the author are slightly tough yet it 
is a book which must be read by our ‘‘mystics’’ and scientists. It can give 
a new orientation to our ideas on religions matters. Huichly scholarly, it is 
a thought - provoking work. 


STUDY ON ADOPTION OF CHILDREN -- A Study on the practice and 


procedures related to the adoption of children. New York : United Nations. 
Department of Social Affairs. 1953. 104p. $0.75. (Oxford Book & Stationery 
Co., Scindia House, New Delhi. ) 


Adoption of children is recognised in Indian law but notas an_ insti- 
tution as in other countries. The present study, the basic material for which 
was assembled by the International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva, at the 
invitation of the United Nations, will be helpful in giving us a_ pattern which 
can be adopted. 

A large number of Western countries have been covered by the study 

- the U.S., Canada, Russia, Britain, Yugoslavia, Denmark, France, Greece. 
Poland, Switzerland, Argentina, Bolivia, Guatemala, Peru and Uruguay. 
Behind it are a group of experts and agencies who have laboured hard to 
make it highly interesting and useful. 

The historical back ground is covered in the first chapter, followed by 
another on general considerations. such as purpose of adoption, the child to 
be adopted, etc. The third, fourth and fifth chapters are on adoption agencies, 
adopting parents and the relationship between the adopted child and the new 
parents. The questions of intermediate and private placements are deal: 
with in the sixth and seventh chapters and those of fees, transfer of guardian- 
ship, the legal completion of adoption, publicity and research, etc, in the 
following six chapters. In fact, every chapter takes a three - sided discu- 
ssion of the adoption problem ... individual, social and legal. The repori 
achieves its main purpose ... ‘to show the main lines along which adoption 
procedures are developing in the light of the increasing understanding of 
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the needs of children’, The principles of practice, which emerge from the 
study of general tendencies and procedures of adoption agencies in spite of 
the fact that iegal provisions, practices standards and the frequency of 
adoptions vary in different countries ... are worth adopting by India. The 
problem arose in this country due to partition but it was faced very haphaz- 
ardly. There was absence of controlled agencies and a machinery to use the 
legal procedure. 

A study of the report convinces the reader that if well handled the 
institution of adoption can be greatly beneficial. The motives and means 
have to be carefully chosen and assessed. Careful consideration of the child 
and proper training of adoption workers are very necessary and the legal 
completion of adoption is to be well regulated. The report shows us the 
way how to achieve the goal. We welcome this report. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 
OF STANDARDS AND LEVELS OF LIVING. New York : United Nations. 
‘1954. 95p. $0.80. (Oxford Book & Stationery Co,, Scindia House, New Delhi.) 


This report, prepared by the Committee of experts, convened by the 
Secretary - General of the United Nations jointly with the International 
Labour Office and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, removes the confusion which prevails among economists and 
others about the concept of ‘‘standards of living’, from an international 
point of view and the methods by which progress in raising the standards 


of living is to be measured and assessed, particularly in the under — deve- 
loped countries. The committee has not specified any standards according 
to certain aspirations or ideas but has “‘restricted its analysis to the problem 
of definition and measurement of actual levels of living’’. It is of the view 
that there is no general index of the level of living as a whole that can be 
applied internationally accepted values and used various statistical ‘‘indi- 
cators’’ regarding life, mortality and health. The committee has stressed 
‘the importance of the use of descriptive materials and background of infor- 
nation, particularly in the form of social and cultural analysis”’, 


The report contains ‘a number of recommendations for improvement 
of data on existing indicators, and also for the addition of desirable new 
indicators’. Special tabulations of recent census data and the more extensive 
use of sample surveys have been recommended as means of improvement. 
Uniform techniques and schedu'es of family living studies for use by Govern- 
nents institutions and other interested bodies have been suggested. The 
specific recommendations for international action are given in the concluding 
part of the report. 

The report opens with the definitions of the expression of ‘‘standard 
of living’ and the position as it exists on the ‘standards and norms’’. 
Chapters I and II are on ‘‘methodoligical considerations’’ and choice of 
‘components and indicators’’. The third chapter throws light on the “needed 
improvements in the measurement of levels of living’’. The. concluding 
portion covers pages from 79 to 88. The annexes contain the list of experts 
who made substantive comments in response to the request of the committee 
and the list of documents distributed to participants in the meeting of the 
committee’ 
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The economists of the under - developed countries shall welcome this 
report as it clarifies the concept of ‘‘standards of living’’ without any pre- 
judices and suggests improvement in the measurement of levels of living 
so that planning and administering of development programmes are done 
effectively and the effects of specific projects uniertaken are evaluated 
properly. India’s planners will do well by going through this report and 
following its recommendations. 


WHAT SHALL I READ NEXT: A Personal Selection of Twentieth 
Century English Books. By F. Seymour Smith. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for the National Book League. 1953. 240p. 10s. 6d. 


In this valuable reference guide, the anthor,a well-known public 
librarian ( now a bookseller), has arranged nearly two thousand books 
classified under nine headings. which range from Autobiography and Bio- 
graphy through Fiction, History, Poetry. etc. to Travel and Adventure. 
To most of them he has given with a short, appreciative comment, and to 
all of them with author, title, publisher; date and (if still in print ) the 
price. Some books by American writers are also included. The book has a 
very real place in any library, lover of English books and bookseller. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO RUN A LIBRARY BUSINESS. By Thomas Joy. 
Surrey : Right Way Books. 124p. 6s. net. 


The book is based upon the wide experience of the author who began 
his career at the Bodleian and wasthe Manager of Harrods’ Library for a 
considerable time — these being two of the world’s largest libraries of their 
respective kinds. 

It covers the entire field of librarianship as a career and also infor- 
mation regarding the running of libraries in Social Clubs and _ Institutions 
Some of the most interesting chapters are; Library Services; Does a Library 
Pay; The Non-Subscription or ‘Pay as You Read’’ Libraries; Satffing a 
Large Library; A Children’s Library; Libraries in Book Clubs Literary 
Institutes, etc.; Hospital Libraries; Display and Advertising; The Net 
Book Agreement; There are appendices on — Trade Organisations and 
Societies; Some Sources of Supply; Addresses of Trade Papers Mentioned; 
The value of an Imprint. 

The book is of special value to the librarians, and of general 
interest to publishers and booksellers. 


STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK, 1954. 
London : The Library Association. 1954. 3s. 64d, 


This Handbook contains the Syllabus, details of facilities for study 
and training, graded list of text-books and works of reference and a full set 
of question papers set in 1953. It is essential to every student taking the 
Library Association examinations. 
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PROCEEDINGS, PAPERS AND SUMMARIES OF DiSCUSSIONS AT THE 
Llandudno Conference, 28th April to ist May 1953. London: The Library 
Association. 1953. 70 pages, Paper bound. 3s.6d. 


This is a record of the proceedings of the 1953 Annual Couference ot 
The Library Association of Great Britain. The Presidential Address was 
delivered by Dr. S. ©. Roberts, M. A. Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
‘Books : Their Use and Their Care’ and the Library Association Annual 
Lecture, ‘Civilization and Libraries’ by Dr. B. Ifor Evans; Provost, Univer- 
sity College, London. It also includes ten papers on subjects of great interest 
both to readers and libraries, such as Assistance to Readers, Commercial, 
Technical and Special Libraries, Co-operation in University and Special 
Libraries in the United States of America, Archives and Libraries and The 
School Library, The Public Library and the School Leaver This is prob- 
ably the most useful and helpful beoklet for those librarians who wish to 
contribute to the development of libraries in India, Pakistan Burma and 
Ceylon 


DENTISTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA. By K. M. CHOKSEY. With a 
Foreword by Dr. N. B. Bery Bombay : Popular Book. Depot. 1953. 85p, Rs. 5/8/- 


Dr. Choksey deserves the thanks of Indian dentists and others tor 
exploring the great works of ‘‘Sushruta’’ and ‘‘Charaka’’ and presenting the 
history of dentistry in ancient India in a beautiful manner, It is for the 
first time that a serious attempt has been made to unearth the glorious past 
regarding India’s achievements in dentistry, education and institutions as 
means to accomplish these and dental art and legends helpful in keeping the 
enthusiasm flowing. The chapters on ‘‘Sushruta’”’ and ‘‘Charaka,’’ anatomy; 
mouth hygiene and diseases of the mouth and surgery, rhinoplasty, hemorrh- 
age and instruments reveal the great research work done by the author. 


Copious references are made to Ayurveda in the first chapter, Our 
hearts are gladdened to know (in the second chapter ) that when Egypt, 
Rome and China were primitive in dealing with tooth-diseases ‘‘dentistry in 
india was at its Zenith’’. The world famous universities of Taksha Shila 
(Taxila); Nalanda, Vikramshila and Benares (Kasi), taught medicine to a 
large number of students from all over the world, under great scholars like 
Panini, Jivaka, Naga Aryuna, Dipankar, Shilbhadra and Sushiuta — the 
Principal and Professor of Operative Surgery at the University of Benares, 
and first dental anatomist in the world. 

The contribution made by Charaka is enormous. The author's 
historical account of smoking, cleansing of teeth with ‘‘datan’’, diseases of 
the teeth, lips, tongue, throat, palate and larynx and their treatment is really 
very interesting. The references to various surgical instruments used for 
extractions the use of anaesthetics, rhino-plasty and treatment of bleeding 
are highly inspiring. 

The author, giving the reasons for the ‘‘mighty fall’’ of the old scicnce 
of dentistry in India, convincingly proves that this science was not a 
quackery but a great contribution to the welfare of humanity. 


We strongly commend this book to doctors and others who believe 
in revising the glory of arcient India. 
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